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THE MINIATURE: 
OR, PRIDE AND PIQUE. 


BY MRS. MARY DUNLAP. 


“So you are going with the Misses Scotts and ; 
their party to-night?” said Charles Hereford, as 
with hat in hand he stood taking leave of his 
affianced bride, Mary Beaufort. 

“‘To be sure,” she said, with pretty positive- ; 
ness. 

The Misses Scotts were not favorites with Here- 
ford. But especially he disliked several gentle- 
men with whom they were most intimate, and 
who he knew would accompany them on the 
party which had been made up for that evening, 
to go upon the water. Mary had been invited ; 
to the party, but as Hereford’s engagement with ; 
her had not yet been made public, and as he had 
always shunned the acquaintance of the Misses 
Scotts he was not one of those asked. Afraid, 
however, that if he objected too positively to 
Mary’s going she might attribute his opposition 
to the neglect, or might fancy him jealous of the 
gentleman who was to attend her, he was unwil- 
ling to tell the reason why he did not wish her 
to go. And Mary was unwilling to give up a 
pleasant party for what she thought a mere whim 
on his part. ‘‘If he has a reason,” she said to 
herself, ‘‘he ought to tell me; and if he can’t do 
that I will go, just to punish him.” 

Hereford was an exacting lover. He worship- 
ped Mary with his whole soul; but, to own the 
truth, he required, as a proof of her love, that she 
should yield to his slightest wish, merely because } 
; es ; : ‘ ; 
it was his wish. He was bitterly disappointed { 
when he found that she intended going with this ; 
party after his intimation of disapproval. He re- 
mained silent, looking on the floor. Mary, too, ; 
said nothing. Hereford was hurt: the beauty was 3 
piqued; and both were prond. 

‘*T have a favor to ask, Mary,” said he, looking { 
up at length, though with some constraint. ‘‘ Will 
you go with me to Riddal’s to-night?” 

‘* Yow forget that I am engaged with the Misses 
Scotts,” "She replied, a little angry. 
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**But you wil break that?” 

‘**T cannot.” 

‘*Not-for me?” 

‘Not for you. It was a prior engagement!” 
she added, seeing that Hereford changed color. 

‘¢But consider our relations,’’ said he, with a 
little haughtiness. 

“Indeed!” said Mary, ‘‘you would play the 


¢ tyrant.” 


‘That is soon remedied,” said Hereford, ad- 
He was about to pass out 
without further word, but he seemed to alter his 
mind: he stopped, and holding the knob in his 
hand, looked back. A flush of haughty pride 
overspread Mary’s face. 

‘© You will not go to-night?” he said. 

‘Certainly I will, sir,” she replied. Then the 
blood ebbed from her cheeks, for Hereford had 
closed the door and disappeared. She stood a 
moment trembling violently. All her pride had 
vanished. Hereford was gone, gone in anger, 
and she had refused his last offer of peace. She 
covered her face with her hands and burst into 
tears. 

The door opened softly and a well known step 
entered the room. Starting from her seat, she 
turned her back to the light and haughtily con- 
fronted the intruder, for a sudden revulsion had 
came over her feelings. Shame crimsoned her 
cheeks at the mere thought that Hereford had 
seen her weakness. Proud, proud Mary, how 
much that haughty bosom wars with your peace! 
Hereford, who thought in the hall he heard a 
sob, started back at the indignant Juno who now 
confronted him, her cheeks burning, her bosom 
heaving, her whole bearing indicative of haughty 
anger. 

‘‘Let me understand you,” he said at length, 
rallying himself from his embarrassment. ‘‘ Are 
you serious in saying you will go to-night?” 

‘¢To be sure I am, sir.” 

‘Then I have nothing more to say.” 

“* Very well, sir.” : 

‘‘Mary,” said he, again looking back. 

‘Sir {?* 

At that cold reply—so haughty, so stinging to 
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his pride—Hereford felt his proud cheek burn, 
and turning quickly on his heel he strode from 
the apartment. The next moment Mary heard 
the hall door clanging behind him. 

In spite of her anger, that sound struck coldly 
to her bosom, for she knew how high-spirited 
Hereford was, and her heart misgave her that 
she would never see him again. She tried, how- 
ever, to shake this feeling off; and began hum- 
ming a gaytune. But it would not do: her voice 
choked, her eyes filled with tears, and leaning 
against the mantel-piece she wept uncontrollably. 

As for Hereford he left the house in a whirl- 
wind of passion. Nothing, he thought, could have 
been more galling than Mary’s manner, when she 
rejected his last overture. He forgot that, after 
the tone he had assumed, a proud woman like 
Mary, could not be expected to reply otherwise 
to his almost imperious demand. Never again, 
he resolved, would he cross the threshold of her 
house. 

But time brought better reflections, and when 
his anger had a little cooled he saw that Mary 
was not wholly to blame. ‘I was hasty and 
exacting,” he said. ‘‘She will be sorry for what 
she said, and make a tacit apology by not going 
to-night. Then, to-morrow, I will call on her 
and all will be well.” 

But he little knew how a proud woman can 
act. Even though her heart should break, Mary 
resolved to go on the party, for she foresaw that 
her remaining at home would be considered by 
Hereford an apology. 

And she went. Mary Beaufort was, on that 
evening, the gayest of the gay. Her smile was 
ever ready, her wit flashed keenest, the joyous- 
ness of her spirit seemed to defy all bounds. But 
little did her fascinated listeners dream of the 
pent-up agony within her heart. She might have 
been compared to a ruin decked in flowers, or 
midnight waters, glittering on the surface but 
dark within. 

Hereford, when he heard of her going, had no 
longer any doubt that her injustice was wanton 
and premeditated. His returning softness passed 


away. He regarded himself as trifled with, and ; 


unwilling to remain where his mortification would 
be the subject of remark, he left the city the 
ensuing day, without even a word of explanation 
to Mary, on a long and perilous journey. 

A proud heart may conquer its passion if the 
object is unworthy or it has been slighted without 
cause; but if its own perversity has brought about 
the separation, sooner or later it will melt into 
tenderness for the absent object. It was so with 
Mary now. On hearing of Hereford’s departure, 
she resolved to cast him forever from her heart; 
but in a few days her purpose began to waver, 


for she recollected that he had not been wholly 
to blame, and so she gradually began to nourish 
a wish and then a hope that he would return. 
“Surely,” she thought, ‘‘he will not carry his 
anger to extremities.”” But days elapsed and 
still he was absent. She repented now that she 
had gone on the party. She blamed herself for 
her hasty words, for her self-will, for her indo- 
mitable pride. Still no Hereford came. Weeks 
passed, and then months. Summer became 
autumn, and autumn winter; and as the flowers 
drooped so did Mary; for her pride was now 
completely subdued, and she spent hours alone 
weeping vain tears of regret over her lover’s 
absence. 

At length she fell sick. Her illness was long, 
and for awhile her life was despaired of; but 
; when almost at the gates of death a favorable 

change occurred in her disease, and she gra- 
; dually recovered. She arose from that sick-bed 
a different being. Indomitable pride had been 
} the great fault of her character, but that was now 
wholly eradicated. She had been purified in the 
} furnace of affliction, and no one now was more 
} gentle and loveable than Mary. Her affection 
3 for Hereford, however, still remained. In the 
’ wildest assaults of delirium his image had been 
present to her mind, upbraiding her for pride and 
heartlessness; and now that she had recovered 
she found a sad pleasure in going away by herself 
and brooding over the memories of the past. Her 
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favorite spot on such occasions was a little arbor 
: in the garden; and there would she sit for hours 
; gazing on the miniature of Hereford, the only 
; memento of him that remained to her. 

But where was he? For more than a year no 
tidings had been received of him even by his own 
family, except a hasty letter dated from Malta, 
and containing the intelligence that he was about 
to set forth for Egypt and Syria. For Hereford 
sought in travel to drown the bitter remembrances 
of happy days now gone forever. From Cairo he 
passed to Jerusalem, and thence over the desert 
to Bagdad. Wherever excitement could be found 
; there was he; and month after month he braved 
the dangers of a Bedouin’s wandering life, hoping 
to discover that Lethe for which so many have 
sought in vain. He stood by the ruins of Baby- 
lon, he slaked his thirst in the broad Tigris, he 
passed through many a peril, and beheld many 
a strange land, but he could not shake from his 
mind the thought of Mary. There are some men 
who may love a dozen women: there are others 
of a more earnest mould who can never worship 
but one. Hereford belonged to this latter class. 
The deep fountains of his heart had been broken 
up, and the golden cistern thereafter was never 
to be at rest. 
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At length he resolved to return to his native 
land. Not that he hoped for happiness there; but 
an indefinable yearning came over him to tread 
once more its soil. Nor did he dream that Mary 
loved him still: yet, like a fascinated bird, he 
longed to hear of her, though uncared for, to be 
near her, though unseen. With him to resolve 
was to execute, and by the most rapid convey- 
ances he reached home just as summer was 
opening. ’ 

It was a beautiful day in June, and the flowers 
were out in all their loveliness and perfume, when 
led by an irresistible impulse he rode out into the 
country, intending to pass by the country resi- 
dence of Mary’s father, where together they 
had once spent so many happy days. As he 
approached the house his heart beat with quicker 
pulsations, for he recognized familiar objects on 
every hand. The dwelling appeared to be closed, 
as if the family had not yet removed to it for the 
summer; and alighting from his saddle, he tied 
his horse to a paling of the fence, opened the gate 
and entered. Before him was the broad carriage- 


walk where he had often caught the first sight of 


Mary as she came to welcome him on his visits: 
there was the lawn where they had sauntered arm 
in arm; and hard by was the clump of chesnut 
trees under whose magnificent boughs they were 
wont ta seek shelter in the sultry noonday. He 
walked on, his heart melted by the recollections 
these scenes called up, and listlessly turned into 
the garden. : 

Hereford had arrived from abroad but the day 
before, consequently he possessed no information 
respecting Mary. He had not ventured to ask 
whether she was married or not. He did not 
know, therefore, that on account of her health 
she had preceded_the rest of the family into the 
country, and was now residing here alone, with 
the exception of the servants. But suddenly he 
came upon a little arbor of trellice-work, which 
had been a favorite resort of Mary and himself 
in other days. It was completely sheltered in 
thick vines, which he was about to put aside in 
order to enter, when he was arrested by the voice 
of some one apparently occupying it. He drew 
back, and the voice began the prelude to a song. 
Every tone was full of pathos—like yet unlike 
those of Mary. His heart beat violently, and he 
leaned against a tree for support. And now his 
doubts no longer perplexed him, for he fully re- 
cognized the voice of Mary, as in a tone of melt- 
ing sadness she sang these lines of Moore. 


“As a beam on the face of the waters may glow, 
While the tide runs in coldness and darkness below; 
So the face may be tinged with a warm sunny smile, 
Tho’ the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while. 


One fatal remembrance, one sorrow which throws 
Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes; 
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To which life nothing brighter nor darker can bring, 

For which joy hath no balm and affection no sting.” 

The voice of the singer trembled as she pro- 
ceeded, and became choked with tears as she 
finished the last line. Hereford put aside the vines 
and gazed stealthily on her. Oh! how pale was 
that sad, sweet face. And could it be, he asked 
himself, that she had suffered all this for him. 
: She drew forth a miniature from her bosom, at 
} 





this instant, and gazed earnestly upon it. From 

where he stood the face was plainly visible; and 

his brain grew dizzy with happiness as he saw 
} it was his own. In that moment all his proud 
resolutions faded away, everything was forgotten 
¢ but that pale, wan face, and the consciousness 
¢ of Mary’s love, long treasured in despite of ab- 
$ sence and neglect. He sprang forward and fell 
¢ at her feet. 

‘Will you forgive me?” he said. ‘*Can you 

; overlook my hasty anger and continued neglect? 
$ But oh! believe me, Mary, it has cost me unre- 
¢ mitting agony.” 
¢ Startled, confused, yet still sensible of her sud- 
den happiness, Mary could only extend her hand 
‘ to her lover and murmur his name, before she fell 
fainting into his arms. 

You may well suppose, fair reader, they never 
quarrelled again; and though they have now been 
> married for years (quite long enough indeed for 
the fashions to change materially as you may see 
$ by the picture) neither Mary nor Hereford have 
yet exchanged a harsh word. They made an 
¢ agreement before they were united that both 
; should not be angry at the same time, and the 
; contract has been religiously kept in spite of 
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HAPPINESS. 


Wuen first the morning-beams on high, 
And paints with gold the eastern sky, 
When the buoyant heart like the rose in bloom 
First whispers ‘‘ Love” and its joys to come 
In strains sublime. 


When the midway sun his course has sped, 
And tinged the azure vaults with red— 
When the joyous heart—like the gentle dove 
First sings of innocence, and love 

In hymns divine. 


When evening shades veil in the light, 
And heavens queen ascends the night— 
When modest Love with flashing eye 
Speaks “Peace”—'tis true felicity! 
Without alloy. 


Felicity that reigns above 

Consists in friendship and in love— 

Thus angels chant these heavenly lays 

In hymns of rapture and of praise 

In perfect joy. W. A. E. 
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so unwillingly played. He tried every means to 
get rid of the duke, and looked frequently at the 
A NEW YEAR’S NIGHT. door, hoping to seize a favorable moment and 
BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. make his escape. The duke on his part observed 
the anxiety of the supposed prince, and grew more 
courageous. At last he seized poor Philip by the 
arm, and was dragging him back into the hall. 
In the dancing hall, next to the card room, ‘*What do you want with me?” cried Philip 
Philip, looking at his watch, found that it was ; in desperation, and shaking off the grasp. 
time to keep his rendezvons at St. Gregory’s ; ‘Come to the king!” cried the enraged duke; 
church. He was not sorry at the thought of } “we shall hear how shamefully a princely guest 
giving back his purple mantle and plumed hat : at his court has been treated.” 
to their rightful owner, for he did not feel alto- “Very good!” said Philip, who saw no way to 
gether at ease under his distinguished mask. As } help himself but resuming the character of the 
he was going toward the door, hoping to slip cut } prince—‘‘come, then, I am ready. By good luck 
unobserved, the negro came up to him, and whis- } I have the paper with me, in which you give the 
pered—‘‘ your royal highness, Duke Hermann is } promise to the baker’s daughter, to - 
looking everywhere for you.” Philip made no ‘* Ridiculous! Nonsense!” interrupted the duke; 
reply, but hurried out; the negro after him. When “that was one of those jokes one may easily be 
they came into the ante-room—the black cried, >allowed with a baker’s girl! Show it to his 
alarmed—“ Heavens! here comes the Duke!”’ and majesty ; I ean easily explain it.”’ 
retreated into the hall. ; But the duke, apparently, was not quite sure 
A tall mask walked fiercely up to Philip, and 3 of this; he made no further effort to take Philip 
said, ‘‘stop a moment; I’ve something to say to } to the king. He insisted, however, in a more 
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you. I have long been looking for you.” peremptory manner than ever, that they should 
**Be quick, then,” answered Philip, ‘for I 3 both get into the carriage, and go to settle the 
have no time to lose.” affair with sword or pistols. Philip had no fancy 


“I would waste no time with you; I have spent ; for this proceeding. He pointed out the evil con- 
enough in search of you! You owe me satisfac- } sequences of such a step; but the duke would not 


tion. You have shamefully injured me.” listen to reason. He insisted that he had made 
‘I know not how.” all necessary preparations, and should leave the 
**Do you not know me?” asked the duke, } city as soon as their duel was ended. 

lifting up his mask. ‘‘Now—you know who I “Tf you are not,” said he, ‘the greatest 


am; and your own conscience will tell you the } coward in the country—follow me to the car- 
rest. I demand satisfaction. You and the infa- } riage—prince!” 





mous Salmoni have deceived me.” ‘‘T am no prince!” exclaimed Philip, driven to 

‘‘T know nothing about it,” persisted Philip. extremities. nee 

‘You are the contriver of that outrageous “You are. Everybody knows you here. I 
business in the baker’s cellar. At yorr insti- { know your hat. You shall not escape me.” 
gation Colonel Kalt made the assault on my Philip raised his mask, and showed the duke 
person 4 his face. 

“Tt is not true.” ‘Now then—am I the prince?” 

‘*What—not true? You deny it? Madame Duke Herrman, when he saw the countenance 


Blankenschwerd told me the whole, not more 3} of a stranger, started back as if petrified with 
than half an hour ago. She was an eye witness } astonishment. To have revealed his private 
of the ghost farce you played with me.” concerns to a person unknown to him—it was 

‘She has told your grace a false story. I had frightful! Before he could recover from his 
nothing to do with the affair. If you let people 3 surprise and bewilderment Philip had escaped 
play tricks with you—it is your own business.”” 3 out of the door. 

“‘T ask, once more, will you give me satisfac- 
tion? If not, I will expose you. Follow me at 
once to the king. Either you shall fight with As soon as Philip found himself in the open 
me, or I appeal to his majesty.” ; air, he took off his hat and mantle, rolled them 

‘Your grace,”’ stammered Philip in some em- 3 up together, and with the bundle under his arm, 
hastened along the street to St. Gregory’s church. 
There stood Rose waiting in a corner by the great 
church door. 

‘* Ah, Philip—dear Philip!” cried she, pressing 
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CHAPTER Xl. 








barrassment, ‘“‘I have no wish, either to fight 
with you, or go to the king.” 

This was the truth; for Philip feared he should 
be discovered, and punished for the part he had 
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his hand as soon as she recognized him, ‘“‘how 
happy you have made me! how lucky we are! I 
could have no rest with my friends; I’ve been 
waiting here almost a quarter of an hour. But 
my joy was so great, I did not think of the cold. 
I am so glad you are here at last.” 

‘And I too, dearest Rose, that I am again 
with you. A plague on all the doings of great 
lords! But I’ll tell you some other time of the 
strange scenes I have had. Tell me now, dar- 
ling, how you are, and if you love me still?” 

‘‘Ah, Philip, you are a great man now, and it 
is my turn to ask if you care for me?” 

‘* How did you know that I was a great man?” 

‘You told it me yourself. Ah, Philip—if you 
only are not proud, now you have grown so im- 
mensely rich! I am a poor girl, and, I own it, 
not good enough for you. But, Philip, I’ve been 
thinking, if you could forsake me—I would rather 
you had remained the poor gardener. It would 
break my heart, Philip, if you should forsake me.” 

‘Rose, what is the meaning of all this talk? 
*T is true, I have been a prince for an hour, but 
that was only a joke; a joke I’ll never venture 
on again in my life! Now I am a watchman 
again, and as poor as ever, I have indeed an 
order for five thousand dollars, that I got from a 
Mameluke—that could help us both out of all 
difficulties—but, alas! it does not belong to me!” 

“You speak riddles, Philip,” said Rose, and 
gave him the purse of gold she had received from 
the prince. ‘‘There—take your purse again; it 
is too heavy for my pocket.” 

‘What should I do with so much money? 
Where did you get it, Rose?” 

‘¢You won it in the lottery, Philip.” 

«What! have I won? And they told me at 
the office that my number was a blank! The 
gardener Rothmann pitied me so—and said— 
‘poor Philip—no prize!’ And it won—after 
all! Now I’ll buy his garden, and marry you, 
dear Rose! How much is it?” 

‘Philip, have you taken too much wine? You 
must know best how much it is! I only peeped 
into the purse under the table at my friend’s, and 
was frightened to see the shining gold pieces. 
Then I thought—it is no wonder Philip was so 
forward. Yes, you were very forward; but I 
could not blame you. I could myself fall on 
your neck and cry for joy.” 

“If you will do it, Rose, I can say nothing 
against it. But here is some mistake. Who 
brought you this money, and told you I had won 
it in the lottery? I have my ticket yet in my 
chest at home, and nobody has asked me for it.”’ 

‘¢Philip, do not talk nonsense. You told me 


so yourself, and gave me the money, half an hour 
” 


ago. 
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‘‘Rose—think again. I saw you this morning 
on the way to mass, and we then made the 
agreement for our meeting to-night. Since then 
we have not met till now.” 

‘*Except half an hour ago,when I heard you 
blow your horn, and called you to me at Stein-. 
mann’s door. But what is that bundle under 
your arm? And why are you without a hat 
this cold night? Philip—Philip—you must be 
careful. So much money may turn your head. 
You have certainly been in some tavern, and 
have taken more than you should. What have 
you got in that bundle? Heavens! here is a 
woman’s silk gown! Philip, Philip, where have 
you been?” 

“T was not with you, certainly, half an hour 
ago! You are joking with me—I verily believe 
Tell me, how did you come by the money?” 

‘Tell me first, Philip, where you got this 
woman’s gown. Where have you been?” 

In the impatience of both, neither was willing 
to give the first answer. They began to mistrust 
each other, and to have a lover’s quarrel. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Tuts little misunderstanding terminated as 
such things usually do. When Rose took out 
her white pocket-handkerchief, and turning away 
her pretty head, began to wipe tears from her 
eyes, it appeared directly that she was in the 
right, and Philip plainly in the wrong. He con- 
fessed himself so, and told her he had been at a 
masked ball, and that the bundle contained not a 
woman’s gown but a man’s silk mantle, with 
mask and bonnet. 

Rose knew very well that a masked ball was 
a dangerous place for young men’s hearts, and 
asked her lover many searching questions; Philip 
related the story in brief to satisfy her, but she 
was inclined to disbelieve his account of such 
wonderful adventures, till he put an end to her 
doubts by informing her that the prince, who was 
the person with whom he had exchanged clothes 
would be on the spot in a few moments, to get 
back his dress—and restore his watchman’s coat 
and horn. 

A light here flashed on Rose’s mind as to her 
adventure at Steinmann’s door; she in turn re- 
lated all she had to tell, hesitating, however, a 
little when she came to the kiss, and her throwing 
her arms round the supposed Philip’s neck. 

“Stop,” cried Philip— JZ did not kiss you—- 
nor receive a kiss from you!” 

‘It was meant for you—I am sure,” said Rose, 
coaxingly. Philip rubbed his forehead, thought- 
fully. Z 

‘‘I know now, Philip,” said Rose, “that all 
you have told me is true. It must have been 
the prince in your clothes.” 
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But Philip was uneasy. He imagined he had 
lighted on the clue to his highness’s earnest desire 
to change with him, and be a watchman for a 
little while. He thought of what the mask in the 
dress of a Dutchman had said to him, and fell to 
questioning Rose with great earnestness, as to 
whether she had ever seen Prince Julian or a 
great lord, who had followed her to church, or 
whether she had seen such persons in Milk street, 
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‘¢ And, your highness, the minister of finance, 
Bodenlos, will pay all your debts to Abraham 
Levi, if you will use your influence for him with 
the king—-to have him retained in the ministry.” 

‘* Are you possessed with the devil?” 

‘* But, in your name, I rejected the offer.” 

‘You rejected the minister’s offer?” 

‘‘Yes—gracious sir. .And moreover, I have 
; completely reconciled the Countess Bonau to the 


2 





or any one had left money at her mother’s—and Chamberlain Pilzon.” 


so on. Rose answered with such perfect inno- 
cence and frankness, as to remove all his sus- 
picions; and then he warned her against the 
flatteries of the great and rich, receiving in 


stolen from him, when they were interrupted. A 


man’s gear; he reached out the hat and silk 
mantle to him. 

‘*My gracious lord—here are your things. 
With your leave, I will never change places 


again with you—I have gained very little by it.” ; 


‘*Quick—quick!’’ exclaimed the prince; he 
threw down his watchman’s attire on the snow, 
tied on the mask and mantle, and put on his ' 
plumed hat. Rose shrank back frightened. Philip | 
put on his great-coat, and took his horn and staff. 

‘“‘T promised you something, my lad,” said the } 
prince; ‘but, as I live, I haven’t my purse with 
me.”’ 

‘Here it is!” cried Philip, holding out the } 
purse. ‘You gave it to my bride there—but 
please your highness—I must forbid all presents | 
of the sort.” 

‘*Keep what you have, comrade, and get out 
of the way as quickly as you can; it is not safe » 
for you here,” cried Julian, and was hurrying ° 
away, but Philip held him by the mantle. ; 

‘*My lord,” said he, ‘‘we have one small 
matter yet to settle.” 

‘Be off—I tell you—watchman! Run—they 
are in search of you.” 

‘*T have no cause to run—your highness. . But 
here is your purse ‘” 

‘Keep it. Run, for your life!” 

‘* And an order of Marshal Blankenschwerd’s 
for five thousand dollars a4 

‘‘Ha! what had yon to do with Marshal B!an- 
kenschwerd?” 

‘‘He said it was a gambling debt he owed 
you. He and his lady set off to-night for their 
estates in Poland.” 

‘‘Are you mad? How do you know that? 
Who gave you the message for me?” 
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‘Which of us two is raving?” 
“Yet more—your highness. The singer Rol- 


> lina is a worthless jade. She keeps you in igno- 
> rance of her intrigues. I considered her unworthy 
return some admonitions from the fair girl about ; 
the danger of talking with high ladies at masked ° 
balls. Philip was about to end this little round ° 
of explanations by claiming the kiss that had been : 
; her?” 
man out of breath with running—rushed up to } 
them. Philip knew him at once by his watch- ; 


of having anything to do with your royal highness, 
and, therefore, declined the supper to-night at her 
house.” 

‘‘The singer Rollina! What do you know of 


‘Another thing. Duke Hermann is furious 
against you on account of that scene in the 
cellar. He was going to complain of you to the 
king.” 

‘“‘The duke? Who told you of all that?” 

‘Himself. You aré not safe yet. But he will 
not go to the king, for I threatened him with the 


‘ written promise he gave the baker’s daughter. 
; But he wants to fight a duel with you; you had 


better be on your guard.” 
‘‘Tell me one thing—do you know how the 





‘ duke knew that I 


‘¢He learned it from Madame Blankenschwerd, 


the marshal’s Jady. She told him all, and that 


she had acted the witch in the juggling scene.” 
The prince took hold of Philip's arm. ‘You 


, merry fellow,” said he—‘‘you are no watch- 


man.’”? He drew him close to one of the Jamps, 


’ and started when he saw the face of a man quite 
> unknown to him. ; 


‘‘Who are you?” asked Julian, quite timidly, 
for he felt some degree of apprehension. 
**T am Philip Stark, the gardener, son of Got- 


‘ tlieb Stark, the watchman,” answered Philip, 


quietly. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


‘‘TueRE he is! Stop him! there's the fellow!” 
cried several voices, and Rose, the prince and 
Philip saw themselves surrounded by policemen. 
Rose screamed; but Philip took her hand, and 
said, ‘‘do not be frightened.” The prince laid 
his hand on the gardener’s shoulder. 

‘‘This is a sorry business!” said he. ‘I was 
right in telling you to run—you ought to have 
been off in time. But fear nothing: you shall 
suffer no harm.” 

‘*We shall know that afterward,’’ said one of 
the police, ‘‘ meanwhile, he must come with us.” 
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‘‘Whither?”’ asked Philip. “I am doing my ‘ We often hear the like bluster, and have no fear 
duty. I am the watchman.” of it. Forward—march !” 

‘“We know that—and for that very reason you : ‘‘ Consider,” said Philip. ‘‘ He is a great gen- 
must come along with us.” tleman belonging to the court.” 

‘Let him go, my good friends,” said Julian, ‘<If he were the king himself—he must go with 
feeling in his pockets for money. Finding none 3 US; it is our duty to arrest him as a suspicious 
he was going to whisper to Philip to buy his } person,” answered one of the policemen 


” 


liberty out of the purse; but the captors inter-; ‘‘ Ay,” said another, ‘these great gentlemen 

fered and separated them. ‘Keep off,’ cried have often private affairs with watchmen and the 

the officer, ‘‘there must be no agreement. The ; like of you.” 

mask is a suspicious person, and must go with us; While the contest was going on, a carriage 

too.” with eight horses, and servants bearing flam- 
“*No—no!” cried Philip. ‘You want the ; beaux, drove past the church. “Stop!” cried a 


watchman; Iam he. If you will be responsible ? voice within, as they passed the.party who had 

for interrupting me in the performance of my ° the prince in custody. 

duty—take me whither you choose. But this? The carriage stopped. The door opened, and 

gentleman must go free.” 2a gentleman sprang out, dressed in an overcoat, 
‘It is not your place to teach us our duty,” ? with a brilliant star on his breast. He came 

said the officer. ‘‘ Forward, march, all of them.” ; forward, pushed the policemen aside, and looked 


“The girl too? surely not her,” cried Philip. ¢ at the prince from head to foot. 
‘‘No—the girl may go—but we must see her; ‘Right!’ exclaimed he. ‘I knew the bird by 
face, and take down her name, and the place ; his feathers. Who are you, mask?” 
where she lives.”’ > Julian knew not what to answer, for in the 
‘‘She is the daughter of the widow Bittner in ; speaker he recognized Duke Herrmann. 
Milk street,” answered Philip. He was not a, ‘‘ Answer me!” thundered the duke. Julian 


little vexed when the men took the weeping Rose } shéok his head, and made signs to the duke to 
to a lamp, and stared and gaped every one of ; desist; but he seemed more determined than ever 
them at her beautiful face. to find out who had encountered him at the ball. 
“Go home, now, Rose,” said her lover, ‘‘and $ He questioned the policemen, who stood with 
have no fears for me. I have a good conscience.” ; heads uncovered in his presence. They replied, 
Rose sobbed so, that even the policemen were that they had orders to bring the watchman im- 
forced to pity her. The prince tried to avail } mediately before the minister of police; that he 
himself of this circumstance to make his escape, } had been guilty of singing libellous verses, as 
and sprang out of the hands of his captors; but they had heard with their own ears, and had 
he was caught again directly. ‘‘ Holla!” cried } escaped them through alleys and side streets, till 
the officer, ‘‘this man has a bad conscience—it } they came up with him by the church, where 
appears: eome, along with him.” : they had seen him in close and earnest conver- 
‘‘ Whither?” asked the prince. $ sation with the mask, whom on that account they 
‘Directly to his excellency the minister of } deemed as suspicious a person as the watchman 
police.” ‘ himself. That the mask had given himself out 
‘ Lisien—friends!’’ said Julian earnestly—for : for some great lord of the court, but that was 
he did not like the idea of the whole story coming } undoubtedly a false story. They held it, there- 
to light, with his adventure in watchman’s dis- } fore, to be their duty to take him into custody. 
guise—‘‘I came here only this moment by acci- ‘¢ The man is not of the court,” said the duke, 
dent; you have nothing to do with me. I belong $ ‘‘ you may take my word for that. He made his 
to the court. If you undertake to compel me to ; way by stealth into the ball, where he passed 
go with you, you shall repent of your doings to- } himself off for Prince Julian. I forced him to 
morrow, in prison on bread and water.” > unmask at last, and detected him, but he escaped 
‘“‘For heaven’s sake,” cried Philip—‘ let the } me. He is some rogue whom nobody knows. 


Q 

, 

3 
gentleman go! I give you my word he is a great I told the lord steward of his audacity. Take 
lord—who can punish you for your conduct. He 3 him off with you; you have done well to arrest 
is——” > him.” 

“Hold!” interrupted Julian. ‘‘Tell no one ? So saying, the duke turned about and got into 
my name! no one—I say! Whatever may hap- ; his carriage, calling out before it drove off—tha 
pen, let no one know who I am.” 3 they must be careful not to let the rascel escape 

‘* We do our duty,” answered the officer, “‘ and 3 The prince saw that he must submit. To re- 

y3 


shall not be sent to prison for that. It may ver 


; veal his name to the policemen would be to make 
well happen to the masked gentleman himself. 


his night’s frolic the talk of the whole city. It 
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would be better to disclose himself to the cham- 
berlain or the minister of police. Having made 


up his mind to this—he quietly resigned himself 


to the will of his captors, and they marched on. 
CHAPTER XIv. 


Puitip hardly knew whether he was bewitched 
or dreaming. He seemed to have gone through 
a life-time of adventures. But he could not blame 
himself for anything he had done—except chang- 
ing clothes with the prince, and sustaining— 


though against his will—his character at the § 


ball. The prince—it seemed—had not behaved 
as discreetly in his part of a watchman, or why 
was the police in search of him? 

When they came to the palace of the minister, 
he felt more courage. While they were disarm- 
ing him of his greatcoat, horn and staff, the prince 
spoke a few words apart with a nobleman. The 
policemen were immediately dismissed ; the prince 
went up the steps, and Philip followed. ‘Fear 
nothing!” said Julian, and left him. Philip re- 
mained for some time alone in a small ante- 
chamber. 

At last one of the royal pages came to him, 
and said—‘‘come this way; the king will see 
you.” 

Philip was really frightened. His knees trem- 
bled under him. He was shown into a handsome 


apartment. The old king sat at a little table, and ° 


was laughing heartily. Near him stood Prince 


Julian without a mask. No one else was in the 3 


room. 


The king looked at Philip for some moments, ; 


with a good-humored expression. ‘Tell me,” 
said he at length, ‘‘everything that you have 
done to-night.” 

Philip felt re-assured by the condescension of 
his majesty, and went through the whole story, 


in its minutest particulars; being prudent enough, > 
however, to omit anything he had heard from the ; 
courtiers that might cause embarrassment to the ° 
prince. The king laughed again and again; and } 
at the end took out two gold pieces, and handed } 
them to Philip. ‘Go now, my friend,’’ said he, : 
‘and attend to your business. No harm shall ; 
come to you. But, I command you, mention to { 


no one what has taken place to-night. Now, go.” 

Philip knelt down and kissed the king’s hand, 
thanking him for his goodness. As he rose, to 
withdraw, Julian said—‘‘I humbly entreat your 
majesty to permit the young man to wait a few 
minutes without. I owe him something for the 
inconvenience I have caused him to night.” 

The king nodded his head with a smile, and 
Philip went out. 

‘* Prince!” said the king, holding up his finger 
in a threatening manner—“ it is well for you that 


$ you have told me the truth. For this time I will 
3 pardon your wild behavior, but nothing shall 
} excuse a repetition of the offence. I must look 
$into the story of Duke Hermann; it will not 
3 grieve me if we lose his company. With regard 
$ to what you tell me of the ministers of finance 
and police—I must wait for further proof of the 
; correctness of your judgment. Go now, and give 
} something to the young gardener. He has shown 
himself more discreet in your character than you 
; have in his.” 

’ The prince took leave of the king, threw on a 
‘ surtout in an ante-room, called Philip, and made 
him accompany him to his palace. Here he made 
; him go over, word for word, all that had hap- 
$ pened at the ball. When he had finished, Julian 
i clapped him on the shoulder, and said—*‘ you are 
; a clever fellow; I am well pleased with you. All 
> you have done in my name to those persons I 
; approve of, and ratify, as if I had done it myself. 
: But you must take the blame of the verses I sung 
‘as watchman. For a punishment you will lose 
$ your office; but you shall be my head gardener, 
and have charge of my gardens at the Castles 
Heimleben and Quellenthal. The money I gave 
your bride she shall keep as her portion, and I 
will give you also the order of Marshal Blanken- 
schwerd for five thousand dollars. Go—now-— 
} serve me faithfully, and you will find your inte- 
rest promoted by it.” 


Meanwhile Rose had gone home and sat by 
¢ the table with her mother, crying very bitterly. 
It was no small surprise to them, when Philip 
; rushed in, threw the purse containing Rose’s por- 
tion upon the table, and’ began to tell them of his 
’ good fortune, and that he was going in a day or 
- two to be gardener at Heimleben, and should be 
’ married—and would carry Rose’s mother as well 
as his own parents, to share his home. All was 
joy when the happy families breakfasted together, 
though it must be eonfessed that Rose was for 
this once sadly negligent of her household duties. 
How their plans were put in execution—how 
} Philip lost his office of watchman, and a fortnight 
after, married the pretty Rose—and how they all 
lived together comfortably at Heimleben—belongs 
not to the adventures of a New Years night. No 
one suffered in consequence of that night—as we 
have heard—except the minister of finance. Nor 
has it come to our knowledge, that Prince Julian 
ever had any more such frolics. 





> 


Music.—That which I have found the best re- 
creation, both to my mind and body, whensoever 
either of them stands in need of it, is music.— 
Bishop Beveridge. 
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ON A BRIDE* 
LEAVING HER NATIVE CITY. 


THERE’s many a bud in our garden grows, 

The violet sweet and the tuberose; 

All things that hide in the shady wood, 

All things that fly from its solitude: 

The fair camilla and heliotrope, 

And sweetest yet the flower of hope; 
Forget-me-nots and anemones, 

And the gay wind-flower that courts the breeze; 
There the jasmine blows, the blood-root blooms, 
The pensive daisy for love consumes, 

The honeysuckle its fragrance throws, 

And the conscious holly in crimson glows, 

The primrose rustles along the green, 

And droops the graceful columbine: 

But the sweetest flower our garden-through, 

Is the lily that blushes to kiss the dew! 


Alas! the lily is passing away; 

The garden sweets no more are gay. 

The rose looks down with a saddened eye, 
And the daisy sighs in sympathy. 

The anemone with grief is shook, 

The violet weeps by the pensive brook, 
Only one flower in all the spot 

Is smiling out—the forget-me-not! 

But its blue eyes gleam with a kindly light, 
Its leaves are tremulous with delight. 

And it whisp’ring asks in the lily’s ear, 
You will often think of your sisters here?” 


The lily looks as she turns to go! 

Her smile is gay, but her steps are slow, 

If her heart leaps up for the friends she’! find, 
She sighs to think of the friends behind. 

Other flowers may grow in that garden fair, 
But never another lily there! 


* These lines were sent to a beautiful and amiable 


young lady on the morning of her marriage, and just 3 
before she left her native city for a permanent residence } 


in another. 





GOD IS LOVE. 
BY HARRIET SYMMES. 


WHEN sorrow darkens on life’s path, 
And night grows black around, 
And not a taper o’er the waste, 
Or star on high is found; 
When thick and fast the sleety snow 
Against the heart is driven, 
Remember then that ‘‘ God is love,” 
And place thy trust in heaven! 


When down the hilly slope of life 
The tott’ring step descends, 

Alone to tread the shadowy vale 
Where no kind voice befriends; 
When facing death, the soul is shook 

With doubts of sins forgiven, 
Remember then that “‘,God ts love,” 
And place thy trust in heaven. 


AGATHA. 


BY 0. H. MILDEBERGER. 


Never did I look on a spot so melancholy in 
its loveliness: the water rushed from an unseen 
spring in the bosom of the rock, and fell into a 
basin of rude, unpolished stone; the graceful 
water-fern and moss of a thousand hues, clothed 
the edges of the dark reservoir, where, as the 
stream entered, it took a blood-red tinge; two tall 
aspens trembled aboye as if to warn the thirsty 
traveller from the unholy wave, and their white 
and satin-like barks cast back the moonbeams 
which could not reach the gloomy water. 





; 
! 


An old man was leaning on his staff, and his 
; dim eyes were turned earthward. His long, white 
; beard fell upon his breast, though his head was 
; bald, save only where a few gray hairs yet lin- 
gered near his brow. I approached him, and 
after conversing awhile, I asked if he knew the 
legend connected with the place we now occu- 
pied. ‘I will tell you the tale,’’ he said, whilst 
he brushed a tear from his furrowed cheek. 

‘‘In this spot, many a long year ago, the pride 
; of our Canton awaited the appearance of her 
lover, She was beautiful as the first rose that 
bursts its bud in spring, and innocent as the 
lamb which the shepherd takes to his bosqm to 
shield it from the north wind. Many had loved 
her, but she smiled on each with the cold, placid 
smile of indifference, and none could gain from 
Agatha aught more tender than courtesy. But 
on the day I speak of—it was one cold and bleak 
as those in which outworn December touches 
palms with ice-crowned January, and delivers 
to the chilly step-dame of the coming year the 
> keys of all the pent up rivulets—one of our 


$ young peasants passed this spot in pursnit of 
; game; he loved Agatha—but wherefore need I 
¢ tell you this, when I have told that all the youths 
2 of the Canton loved her? The quick eye of the 
> young peasant rested on her as she stood amid 
; the leafless branches of yonder group of stunted 
‘ hawthorns—the breeze played roughly among 
; her long, brown hair, and her cheek was paler 
; than its wont. Suddenly a stranger approached. 

‘*¢ Agatha!’ said the intruder quickly: and she 
sprang from her concealment and clung fondly 
to the speaker; ‘the moon is rising higher in 
heaven, love, and I yet linger—Agatha I must 
go and be forgotten.’ 

““¢Not forgotten, seigneur,’ cried the young 
maiden, as she sank on her knees beside him: 
‘never—never!’ She spoke with passion, for all 
her energies were condensed in this her first and 
only affection, and after a moment’s silence she 
again murmured, ‘never—never!’ 


$ 
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‘“‘The stranger was habited in a garb darkly 
magnificent and foreign; his head gear was of 
sable velvet, and its nodding plumage over- 
shadowed his countenance; his tall and graceful 
form bent over the maiden, and his accerits bore 
a blended tenderness and pride that suited well 
the scene and season in which.they were heard. 
‘ And will you never forget me beautiful Agatha?’ 
and again the soft tones of the peasant maiden 
whispered, ‘never—never!’ 

‘** Look,’ said the manly wooer, as he extended 
his athletic arm toward the castle, whose ruins 
are yonder in the distance; ‘look, Agatha, at the 
halls of my fathers—when I am faithless, may 
that proud pile become a ruin, and the walls 
which once pealed with feast and revelry, echo 
only the dire note of the night raven or the boding ; 
scream of the owlet!’ $ 

‘*¢ And oh! if indeed I am one day forgotten } 
for a nobler bride,’ exclaimed the maiden, ‘I 
will pierce my bosom beside this rocky fountain, 
and my life-blood shall flow forever, blended with 
its clear wave a legacy to her children.’ 

‘*¢ Be it even so, fair sceptic,’ said the stranger, 
and he élasped her to his bosom, and for awhile 
was silent. ¢ 

‘«¢Yet wherefore should we part?’ asked the 
baron, after a pause—for it was indeed the lord 
of our Canton who loved the maiden; ‘why wilt 
thou not fly with me? I will take thee to fair 
Italy, and the noblest and the greatest shall do 
thee homage as the bride of De Maise.’ 

‘<¢Tt may not be,’ whispered the maiden. 

‘‘¢ Then farewell, Agatha,’ and the noble un- 
wreathed the soft arms from his neck and moved 


; 
3 
3 
| 
away. | 
| 











«Stay yet a moment,’ faltered out the fair 
one; the baron pointed to the moon now high in 
the heavens, and the maiden clasped her hands 
in agony. ‘Were any near to tell my father that 
I yet live—that I am unworthy the regret of his 
old age,’ she uttered faintly. 

**¢T will do your bidding, Agatha, for I have 
loved yon!’ said the young sportsman as he rushed 
forward and stood before them. 

‘With trembling fingers the maiden detached 
a small gold crucifix from her bosom. ‘He for- 
gave his murderers,’ she said almost inarticu- 
lately. 

‘¢¢ Will you indeed part with the holy symbol?’ 
asked the youth in an accent of reproach. 

‘*¢ And why should she not?’ cried the baron 
haughtily, and tearing a gemmed star from his 
own vest, he placed it on the bosom of the maiden, 
‘ Agatha will not regret the gift.’ 

““¢But this—’ murmured the youth—‘away,’ 
and the proud lord frowned fearfully on his 
young vassal, till he turned aside and departed. 








‘*Months passed; and the old man died, for all 
that once endeared life had passed away, and 
the maiden was remembered only as a bright 
vision. Years sped on. On morning, an aged 
shepherd marked something glittering beside 
the rocky basin: he drew near, and there lay a 
lovely woman, clad in white and flowing robes, 
and her brown hair wreathed with flowers—it 
was Agatha. And she had fulfilled her vow! 
A gemmed dagger was buried in her bosom, and 
the spring-wave waz dyed with her heart’s best 
blood; care had blighted the roses of her cheek, 
and her lofty form was attenuated by sorrow. 
She had been forgotten for a prouderdame. But 
with the fortune of a peasant she had the soul of 
an empress. Had she lived the Canton would 
have scornedsher—as she died it pitied her; she 
felt it thus, and to such a heart it was no pang to 
die!—she was laid beside her father, and a low, 
grassy mould now veils alike her love and her 
misfortune. The baron returned not to his do- 
main; he fell in a distant land, the victim of a 
wild feud, bred in a moment of intemperance— 
he fell, and left no heir; and the castle of his 
ancestors is the abode of the night-raven and the 
owlet!”’ 

The old man ceased, and I put aside my 
tablets. Like the simple inmates of the Canton, 
I pitied Agatha, and could not sketch her death 
scene. 


THE CAPRICIOUS LOVER. 
BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


My best affections are not thine, 
And yet thy heart I prize, 
And grieve to think that any ear 
Save mine should hear thy sighs, 
While brighter beauties claim my vows 
Thou art not quite forgot, 
I cannot bear to give thee up, 
And yet I love thee not. 


I wish thou would’st not always seem 
So gentle and so mild, 

Thy fond indulgence makes me feel 
Too like a wayward child, 

I long to see thee in a pet, 
Or even frown a scold— 

To find thee but a shade less calm 
Might make me feel less cold. 


But ah! I see thee every day, 
And still the same to me, 
Thy smiles of kindness are unchanged 
Whate’er my humor be, 
And when I'gaze in other eyes 
And strive thy soul to move, 
Thou wilt not for a moment doubt 
My constancy and love. 
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But when with restless vanity 
Too long my power I try, 

I see a look of sadness rise 
Within thy quiet eye, 

But word of coldness or reproach 
Ne’er falls upon mine ear— 

And when I am the most perverse 
I seem to be most dear. 


Some anger surely moves thy soul, 
Then be not so serene, 

I’m wearied of this farce, and long 
To see a change of mein; 

A quarrel true with one so meek 
Would give me serious pain, 

But wake some interest in my breast 
That we should meet again. 


Perpetual sunshine makes me long 
To see a darker sky, 

E’en beauty when unmoved, unchanged, 
Soon pails both soul and eye, 

The prize that is most hard to gain 
Too oft appears—the best, 

The wearied soul grows sadly dull 
Beneath unceasing rest. 


Yet I could almost vow at times 
Though thou art ever kind, 

Thou’rt laughing at me in thy heart 
With malice most refined; 

For on thy lip I often see 
A smile for love too bright, 

And from thy downcast eye there beams 
A gleam of playful light. 


Thou lovest me not—and yet love lives 
In many a look and tone, 

Say is this show of calm content 
Reserved for me alone? 

Yet while I feel that I should go, 
But lingering seek to stay, 

I am not happy when I’m near, 
Nor blest when I’m away. 


THE ARCHER. 
BY D. B. DENSLOW. 


STROLLING out one summer day, 
Where a streamlet purled away, 
Lo! I saw, ’mid flowers gay, 
Cupid soundly sleeping. 
Woodbines clustered round his bed, 


Violets blue and roses red, 


A lily blossomed by his head, 
Willows nigh were weeping. 


A merry maid came tripping by, 
She woke the archer laughingly, 
“Your arts, fair sleeper, I defy,” 
She said with sportive sighing! 
Cupid straight an arrow drew, 
To her snowy breast it flew— 
Ah! the maiden little knew— 
Now for love she’s dying! 





, 
THE HEIR’S CHOICE. 
BY MRS. C. G. MORTON. 


‘* Have you heard that Harry Connor is expected 
home this week?” said Patty Allen, at the sewing 
circle of our village, looking up from her work 
while she spoke, as if announcing something of 
importance. 

‘“No indeed! You don’t say? La now!” were 
the various ejaculations that responded to her 
remark. ‘Do tell, is he as rich and handsome as 
they say?” 

‘‘T had the news from his aunt,” said Patty. 
‘He is to be home on Saturday. Father says he 
will be the richest man in the county, for he has 
got all his uncle’s estate, and Doctor Parker was 
the first physician here for thirty years.” 

‘Then the old mansion will be opened once 
more,” said Ellen Eden, looking up with enthu- 
siasm in her fine eyes; ‘‘it is so dull and gloomy 
now, in spite of its magnificent belt of trees, and 
everything about it seems so neglected, that I 
shall be glad when its master returns to clear the 
dead twigs from the walks and tie up the roses 
on the trellice-work again, as I remember them 
when I was a child.” 

‘‘Pshaw!” said Isabel Warner. ‘‘If it was 
mine I’d cut down all the trees and tear away 
the old trellice-work porch; and in its place there 
should be a colonnade with Corinthian pillars. 
And I’d have larger windows put in, and the 
parlors thrown, into one; and there should be 
new marble mantles; and then I’d give a great 
ball—oh! such a ball as we’ve never seen here— 
and then, girls, you should all be invited.” 

“I’m afraid,” said Ellen, smiling, ‘‘that the 
old place would scarcely know itself.” 

“That it wouldn’t; but what of that? Old 
Dr. Parker was a blue-law Presbyterian, almost 
as bad as you, Ellen; but I warrant the young 
heir is not so old fashioned. Nay, I beg pardon,” 
she said, as she saw Ellen’s flushed cheek, “I 
didn’t intend to hurt your feelings.” 

‘‘There is no need for an apology,” said Ellen 
mildly, ‘‘but dear Isabel I only wish you were a 
blue-law Presbyterian, as you call it—or a blue- 
law Episcopalian, or enything else.” 

‘‘Well—well—time enough yet,” said Isabel, 
half gaily, half pettishly, ‘‘but Patty, you have 
not told us yet if Mr. Connor is handsome.” She 
remarked, turning to the first speaker. 

‘His aunt says he is, but he was always her 
pet. He’ll be at church, however, on Sunday.” 

‘‘Then we shall see for ourselves. And now, 
girls, the best one is she that gets the first intro- 
duction.” 

‘‘ Agreed,” said all, and the conversation ceased. 
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Isabel Warner was a spoiled beauty, but with 
a naturally good heart, as was evidenced in her 
conversation with Ellen, which we have narrated. 
Between her and Miss Eden there could not be a 
greater contrast than already existed; for Ellen 
was a girl of rigid notions of duty, an exem- 
plary though unobtrusive Christian, and one of 
the mildest and sweetest of characters. While 





every one -admired the gay, high-spirited and 
brilliant Isabel, all loved the modest and retiring 
Ellen: the one was the dahlia which flaunts before 
all eyes, the other was the retiring violet. 

In her secret heart Isabel, already the most 
popular belle of the village, had resolved to make 
a conquest of the young heir. She loved osten- 
tation quite as much as she loved flattery; and 
she longed to be mistress of the old mansion. 
She knéw, however, that she had many rivals, 
for there was scarcely a young lady in the village, 
having either by birth, accomplishments or beauty ¢ 
any pretensions to the alliance, who did not in- ; 
dulge a hope that she might be the favored one. 
And each resolved to appear to her best advan- 
tage on the following Sunday. 

Accordingly the church, on that day, presented ; 
quite an array of new bonnets and flowers. Our 
young tadies had really ontdone themselves. ‘ 
Never had Tiverton shone in such an array of } 
millinery. But Isabel was still the most bean- ; 
tiful girl there; and conscious that this would be 3 
so she delayed her entrance until the services 3 
were about to begin. 

3 
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The young heir sat in the old family pew } 
nearly opposite to that of the Warners, and more } 
than once .during the sermon his eye wandered »° 
to the beautiful being opposite. Isabel’s heart 
beat high with gratified pride, and her triumph 
was complete when, at the close of the services, 
the young heir advanced to shake hands with her 
father whom he recognized, and so designedly 
threw himself in the way of an introduction to } 
Isabel, of which he availed himself immediately 
by walking home with her. 

In a short time the young heir became ac- ’ 
quainted with the other ladies of the village, ; 
but he still showed a decided preference for ' 
Isabel. Probably he paid less attention td Ellen } 
than to any of them: and certainly she was the ; 
only marriageable young lady in the village, who 
did not seek every decorous opportunity to throw 
herself in his way. But Ellen neither courted his 
society nor flattered his tastes. She treated him 
frankly and conversed with ease and animation 
when they met; but she rather shrank from than 
sought opportunities of meeting him. Yet Ellen 
felt that Harry Conner was one she could love; 
for constant flattery had altogether failed to 
corrupt the original nobleness of his heart. 
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Whether it was this conduct on the part of 
Ellen, or a gradually increasing appreciation of 
her qualities, that induced the young heir to seek 
her society more frequently than at first, we know 
it: but so he did, and eventually to such a degree 
that Isabe! grew jealous. 

One day a pic-nic party was projected, to be 
held on a picturesque island not far from our 
village. The party was to be given by the gen- 
tlemen, and great pains were taken to conceal 
from the ladies the nature of the preparations. 
All, therefore, that was known was that every 
thing was to be arranged in the most elegant 
manner. Harry. Connor himself had superin- 
tended the arrangements, and his taste was pro- 
verbial. Every one promised themselves a day 
of enjoyment: even Ellen entered into the feeling 
of curiosity; and om the eventful morning many 
arose an hour before their usual time, impatient, 
as in earlier years, for the. hour of setting forth. 

The party was to meet at the house of Miss 
Warner preparatory to embarking. All had now 
assembled: they were waiting only for Miss Eden. 
At last she came, but not attired for the excursion. 
She had just heard that a poor old woman, whom 
she was in the habit of assisting now and then 
with alms, was dying and requested to see her. 

‘Are you not: going?”’ said a dozen voices. 
‘*What is the matter?” 

Ellen blushed, but said she could not go. 
Something quite unexpected had occurred to 
prevent her. ‘I have run down, therefore, to 
make an excuse.’”’? She would not tell the reason, 
for she knew there were those present who would 
attribute it to ostentatious benevolence. 

‘«Pshaw, how ridiculous!” said Isabel Warner, 
who was vexed, aside to Harry Connor, ‘she is 
only afraid to go: how I hate such strict, Puri- 
tanical notions. As if a little harmless amuse- 
ment was wrong.” 

‘If Miss Eden will not go because she thinks 
it wrong, she is certainly very narrow-minded; 
and what makes it worse is the hypocrisy which 
conceals the true reason. Still, I cannot believe 
she is so bigoted.” 

‘*There is no other cause, you may depend on 
it. And we shall be quite as well without her: 
I hate such long sanctimonious faces when others 
are disposed to be merry.” 

Ellen happened to be nearer than Isabel 
thought, and heard these words: her eyes filled 
with tears, which she with difficulty concealed 
by turning away. She longed, yet dreaded to 
hear Harry Connor’s answer. ° , 

‘‘You are too harsh,” was his reply. ‘But 
surely, she ought to be able to give a reason 
for remaining, if she is really not afraid to go.” 

At these words, Ellen was on the point of 
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revealing all, but she reflected that her motives 
would be misrepresented ; and besides her modesty 
shrunk from speaking of her own good deeds. She 
felt, therefore, that she must allow herself to be 
misunderstood by Harry Connor; but it was with 
a pang that she came tto this conclusion; and the 
consciousness of this, ]J2d her now, for the first 
time, to suspect the true state of her heart. She 
loved the young heir. 

Harry Connor was more disappointed, at Ellen’s 
absence, than he had believed he could be. He 
felt a little piqued at her refusal, for he had in- 
vited her in person; and, to tell the truth, some 
of the arrangements had been prepared solely to 
please her. Indeed Harry, without falling in love, 
had been growing more and more interested in 
Ellen ever since his return. The very indiffer- 
ence which she exhibitedy'so much in contrast 
with the marked attention which all the others 
paid him, had the effect to pique him; and pique 
often leads to warmer sentiments. Considerably 
mortified at her refusal, he resolved to revenge 
himself by flirting with Isabel Warner. 

The woodland meal had been partaken of, and 
Harry, tired of the noise of she party and still out 
of humor with himself and Ellen, strolled off from 
the party, and entering a skiff. began idly to float 
down the stream toward our -village. Uncon- 
sciously he went further than he intended; but 
before taking up the oars to row back he resolved 
to land and pluck some flowers which he saw 
growing luxuriantly on the bank. While thus 
engaged he noticed a low, log-hut hard by, from 
which arose a voice that he thought not unfami- 
liar. Curiosity prompted him to approach it. 
The door was -open, and peeping in, he saw 
an aged womas, apparently in the last stage of 
disease, while Ellen Eden was propping the 
dying person with pillows. 

‘*God will bless you for this,”’ said the sufferer 
feebly. ‘‘I know what you gave up to come 
hither. I sent for Miss Isabel Warner, whom I 
nursed when a child; but she said she could not 
come: and then I knew there was no one would 
sacrifice their day’s pleasure for me except you, 
Miss Ellen. But heaven will reward you for it.” 

‘‘Say nothing of it, but compose yourself,” 
replied the sweet girl. ‘‘I only did my duty.” 

‘‘Ah! duty, duty—but that is it. Who does 
their duty? Few, Miss Eden, few indeed.” 

The young heir listened to no more, for he did 
not wish to be seen. He had heard enough. He 
noiselessly glided away, and entering his skiff 
began to row‘up the lake. After awhile he 
stopped and looked at the humble log-cabin he 
had left behind. 

‘* And it was to seclude herself in that miserable 
hut,” he said, ‘‘to watch over the couch of a poor 
Vou. VII.—17 
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and dying woman, that she voluntarily gave up 
the anticipated pleasures of thisday. And I have 
been calling her Puritanical for it!” 

When Harry Connor rejoined the pic-nic party 
he was no longer in a mood for replying to the 
gay sallies of Isabel Warner. His heart was by 
the bedside of that dying woman, where Ellen 
Eden watched in silence and elone. As he 
looked at the beautiful Isabel, and thought of 
her heartless refusal to visit her old nurse when 
dying, he wondered how he could have been 
deluded into believing her amiable, as he had 
been. She seemed to him now a lovely Medusa, 
while Ellen rose up before him a ministering angel. 

From that day Harry Connor loved Ellen Eden. 
He made no allusion, when they next met, to her 
refusal to attend the pic-nic, but he strove, by the 
gentle kincness of his manner, to repay her for 
any regret she might have felt. Ellen scarcely 
knew what to make of this altered demeanor. 
There was something so kind in his tone, so re- 
spectful in his looks, something so different from 
anything she had seen before that her heart trem- 
bled with strange happiness.. She had resolved 
to treat Harry so coldly that he would abandon 
her society; for she knew absence from the be- 
loved object to be the only cure for unrequited 
affection. But now she hesitated. A sweet hope 
began to dawn on her. Could he really mean to 
give up the beautiful and brilliant Isabel for her? 
His intentions were not long a secret. The more 
Harry saw of Ellen the more he congratulated 
himself on his escape from Isabel. The very 
piety of our heroine, on which at first he had 
looked with disapproval, now became a new 
attraction; for however men, in the giddy maze 
of gaiety, may affect contempt for the Christian, 
they always, in their more serious moments, wish 
for a wife who shall be truly pious. Harry now 
found, moreover, that there was a vast difference 
between a false, ostentatious Christianity and the 
pure religion which Ellen practised so unobtru- 
sively. 

‘And are you really going to marry Ellen 
Eden?” said one of his friends tohim. ‘I hear 
everywhere she is a canting religionist?”’ 

‘*T am about to marry her,” he replied. ‘‘ What 
you mean bya canting religionist I do not exactly 
know; but Ellen, however pious she may be, has 
nothing of cant.” 

‘She teaches Sunday school.” 

‘¢ But is not that a merit rather than otherwise? 
Surely to devote three hours, every Sabbath, to 
the gratuitous mental and moral instruction of 
others, is a self-denying task worthy of all praise; 
and you will agree with me that time thus occu- 
pied 1s spent more beneficially than in dressing 
for a ball-room.” 
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“‘T am a stranger here, and know nothing of 
Miss Eden,’”’ said his friend with some embar- 
rassment. ‘‘Excuse me for what I said. Iam 
sure I would rather have a pious wife than an 
infidel one.” 

‘‘There you are right, and it is that conviction 
which has made me seek Ellen for a companion. 
I am only too happy that she loves me. I am 
unworthy of one so good and pure. Believe me, 
my dear Frank, the best thing a;man can do is to 
choose a woman with strong religious feelings. 
Recollect the wife is to be the mother of your 
children—your own consoler in days of trouble— 
the guide, who ever by your side, with sweet 
smiles and angelic words, is to win you up to 
heaven. What would man be without woman? 
And how dreadful to see an irreligious female, 
one without any hopes or affections except for 
this world, who is thinking continually of gaiety 
and vain show, and who perhaps goes off to a 
ball when a child or husband is lying almost at 
the point of death, with no one by to turn the 
thoughts to a better world.” 

‘“*T never considered the subject so seriously 


before,” said his friend, grasping his hand. ‘‘ But: 


I feel that you are right.” 

“Yes!” said Harry, ‘‘and even infidels— 
strange as it may seem—prefer a conscientious 
wife before one who mocks at religion.” 

‘*T now see,” replied his friend, ‘‘ how it is that 
true love and religion are so intimately connected. 
Reverence is a prominent part in both. I too will 
seek a wife like Miss Eden.’’? With these words 


_ they parted. 


Harry Connor and our sweet Ellen were mar- 
ried within a month of this conversation; and a 
happier couple nowhere lives. The husband, 
like his uncle, has become a consistent Christian, 
and chiefly through the gentle persuasions of. his 
wife. Their house is always open to innocent 
gaiety, cheerfulness has her abode there, and all 
in our village, low and high alike, love them. 

A word on Isabel before we close. From the 
day of the pic-nic, she saw that her influence 
over the young heir was departing. She made 
several abortive struggles to regain him, but find- 
ing all in vain, and unwilling to have it thought 
any rival had supplanted her, she hastily accepted 
an offer from a transient admirer and was mar- 
ried about three weeks before Ellen. But the 
ill-assorted match turned out unhappily, as might 
have been expected; and for several years the 
once admired Isabel has been living in seclusion 
with her parents, a deserted wife. Misfortune, 
however, has not improved her character, for 
she makes all who approach her unhappy by her 
peevish repinings, attributing to a hard fate what 
was really the result of her own misconduct. 





WOODS IN SUMMER. 
“BY ELIZA S. PRATT. 


How changed, and yet how beautiful! 
Since last I joyous stood 

Beneath this very tasseled bough, 
Within this very wood; 


A magic hand has been at work 
Upon this dear retreat, 

The very breath of Heaven is changed, 
The air—how strangely sweet ! 


Up, up—for through the tangled boughs 
You scarce can see the sky, 

So closely met in their embrace, . a 
The broad limbs proudly lie. 


The soft moss springing underneath, 
Has taken a deeper green; 

And now upon its velvet breast 
Ten thousand flowers are seen. 


How beautiful! I’ll weave me now 
A garland bright and fair; 

Dearer to me these forest flowers 
Than pearls or diamonds rare. 


How sofily, silently the brook 
Steals on its way along, 

The tangled grass and plumed brake m iY 
Have almost hushed its song. 


The hazle, that scarce touched its brim, 
Now droops upon its breast; 

The tasseled foliage sleeping there 
Like a young child at rest. 


And the broad shadow, deep and cool, 
How lovingly it lies! 

Scarce broken by a ‘single gleam 
Of sunshine from the skies. 


The wood-lark soars upon her wing, 
With sweet and plaintive lay, 

As if, in tuneful melody, /Bs 
She mourned her mate away. ; 


All sights and sounds about me, 
Proclaim to eye and ear, 

That thou, oh! gentle summer 
In thy bridal-robes art here! 


STANZAS. 
BY ROBERT SHEPPARD. 


I sEE thee no more— 
For we met but to part; 
Yet thy mem’ry still lives, 
Like a dream in my heart! 


At night and at morning, 

In crowds and alone— . 
I long for thy presence, 

Oh! brightest Ione! 
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*‘Did you ring, my lord? I thought so.” 
THE SECOND MARRIAGE. Lord Herbert turned abruptly and lifted his 
haggard eyes to the man’s face. 


“Did you keep watch last night as I ordered?” 
CHAPTER IIl. he said. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


‘*T did, till deep in the morning!” replied the 
man. 

‘* Well, what say you—was he there?” 

‘ He came, not twenty minutes after your lord- 


Ir was near mid-day. The shutters of Lord 
Herbert’s chamber were still closed, and he lay 
beneath the immense canopy of his bed, buried 
in a mass tumbled linen and crimson velvet, not { 
quite asleep, and yet lost in a drowsy stupor ship rode away.” 
which was the effect of a night of intemperate | ‘* And was admitted ?”” 


revelry. The pillow, with its rich lace trim- “Instantly.” 
mings, was crushed in a mass under his feverish Lord Herbert clenched his teeth and his eyes 
head; his dark locks were tangled over it, and ; gleamed. 


every breath that came through his parted lips ‘She could not endure the sight of her hus- 
impregnated the air with a strong smell of wine, ; band—she fainted when I would have spoken to 
which had hung around the rich drapery so mauy } her,” he said bitterly, ‘‘ but he did not stay—she 
hours that the slightest motion of the sleeper, as } was too ill—he could not have tarzied long!” 
he tossed to and fro in his unrest, rendered the ; The valet hesitated, but after a moment’s pause 
atmosphere around him almost oppressive. replied, 
All at once the young lord started to his elbow ‘* No, it was scarcely an hour after dark when 
with a violence that sent the bed drapery flowing } he left the house.” 
in a gorgeous mass over one side of the heavy } Lord Herbert drew a deep breath. 
bedstead. He dashed the hair back from his ‘“‘There is some gold upon the carpet, I re- 
eyes with a sweep of his trembling fingers, then } member dropping it last night when we came in 
reaching forth his hand toward a little table that ; from the revel. Take a broad piece, and let no 
stood near his pillow, he took up a crystal cup } night pass without a strict watch Now prepare 
filled with water and drank it off, though his } the toilet, and bring forth my dressing-gown.” 
hand shook the glass while at his lips till its The valet searched upon the floor for the scat- 
limpid contents were every instant flashing over } tered gold which he laid upon the table, after 
the brim. The cool draught seemed to refresh } abstracting two pieces instead of one, which he 
him very much, for he drew a deep breath and ; thrust into his pocket to keep company with 
sunk back to a pillow again, where he lay in } several others that had been gathered from the 
quiet for several minutes. carpet over night. Having thus taken care of 
Again he started. up with a sharp gesture as $ his own interest, he spread his master’s dressing- 
if some adder had stung him from beneath the } gown over a chair, poured some water from a 
pillow. Snatching a little golden bell from the } silver ewer into a bowl of the same costly metal, 
table, he dashed the ruby tongue against its sides } and drew the crystal stopper from a jar of per- 
with violence, and casting it down again fell back } fume, which he half emptied into the water 
upon the bed, covering his eyes with both hands, } before his master arose. 
and terribly disturbed. ‘Open the shutter—let in some fresh air from 
‘The queen—the queen,” he muttered through } the garden, and leave me: I would be alone!” 
his clenched teeth. ‘‘ The malediction of afevered } said the master, thrusting an arm into the furred 
heart upon her! Why did I yield to her?—why } sleeve of his dressing-gown. 
give up that which was my joy, my life, my very The man seemed more ready to obey than was 
soul? Poor Kate, how like death it was—how she } his habit in such cases. He opened the casement, 
must loathe me!—my approach strikes her sense- } and while the fresh air was bathing the fevered 
less—the sound of my footsteps sends a shudder } head of his master left the room. 
through her frame. It was not so once!” The moment he was outside the door the valet 
As he uttered the last words, the unhappy man } thrust a hand into his pocket, and drawing forth 
pressed his hand hard upon his eyes, and tears 3 the pieces of gold which he had bestowed there, 
broke through the strained fingers. That instant } chinked them softly between his palms, and a 
the chamber door opened softly, and his valet } smile of gratified avarice lighted up his thin fea- 
stole into the room. He approached the bed, set { tures. 
the bell upright which had fallen on its side, and ‘¢T must not kill the bird while it lays so many 
refilling the crystal cup, stood quietly by awaiting } golden eggs,” he muttered, unclosing his hands 
his lord’s pleasure, but the nobleman had turned } and gazing fondly down on the gold. ‘‘ At this rate 
his face to the wall and said nothing. Lerd Hertford’s love affairs will be my fortune. 
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Now if I had told all this morning—that scene in 
the old chapel—the words of the pale, sweet lady 
as she went toward the house with her second 
husband—there wonld be an end to all this golden 
current. My jealous lord would hie him to the 
queen. Lord Hertford would be cast into the 
tower with his pretty bride, whose head might 
soon follow that of her sister Jane, and I might 
have broken up the mine which yields these sweet 
sparklers. No, no, friend Nicholson, you are not 
30 great a fool as that!” 

At this instant Lord Herbert’s bell rung again. 
The valet dropped the gold into his pocket, hesi- 
tated a moment, and went back to his lord’s 
chamber. 

Lord Herbert had flung off his dressing-gown, 
and was busy ariaying himself from a pile of 
rich garments which he took piece by piece from 
a chair near the bed. But he had tied the nume- 
rous points of his doublet awry, and become so 
confused with the various ornaments of his dress, 
that a sharp tinkle of the bell had at once recalled 
his servant and bespoke his own annoyance. 

‘‘Come hither—set these points aright, and 
then give orders that horses be brought forth!” 
he said sharply as the man entered. 

‘‘Does your lordship ride from the city?’ in- 
quired the man, surprised at this sudden resolu- 
tion. 

‘‘No—there needs be but my own horse and 
another. My visit requires few witnesses. What 
is the fellow staring at? Is it very strange that 
a nobleman should wish to ride forth in the morn- 
ing?” 

** No, certainly,” replied the man, busying him- 
self about his master’s dress—* but you looked ill 
a minute since, and seemed more inclined to doze 
away the hours in a chair than to visit the court.” 

‘“T am not going to the court!” replied the 
master harshly. ‘* Heaven knows I have had 
enough of Elizabeth and her stately council to 
last me a life time.” He paused an instant and 
added, ‘‘my visit this morning will be to my 
wife, the Lady Catharine.” 

The valet dropped the riband he was tying and 
looked up in astonishment, but his master heeded 
little what he might think, and bidding him hasten 
to order horses, went forth hurriedly as one who 
feared that his resolution might fail. 

As if urged by the goading of his own thoughts, 
Lord Herbert rode away from his door, now at a 
fast pace, and again breaking into a canter which 
was checked so capriciously that long before he 
drew up in front of Lady Catharine’s residence 
his horse was fretted till the foam flew from his 
angry mouth, and as the curb was fiercely drawn 
again he made a leap sideways with an impetuo- 

sity that made the rider reel in his saddle. 


‘Stay here till I return!” said Lord Herbert, 
flinging his bridle toward the servant, as he 
dismounted and lifted the huge knocker in his 
trembling hand. The door was opened instantly, 
and while John was busy taming the restive horse 
his master disappeared in the hall. 

Lord Herbert entered the little parlor where 
Lady Catharine was first introduced to the reader, 
and flung himself into a buge chair of carved oak, 
which stood by the window. It was a narrow 
casement opening upon the garden; a white rose 
thicket, heavy with blossoms, was tangled in a 
fragrant arbor all around it, and the tranquillity 
of a sweet summer day rested upon the wilder- 
ness of shrubs, upon which the feverish eye of 
the visitor turned. Within doors everything was 
quiet and Jovelyalso. A basket of filagree silver 
stood upon the jet black mantle-piece, crowded 
with crimson flowers, from which a faint odor 
stole through the room. A bronze vase full of 
holly branches stood in the fire-place between the 
massive silver andirons, their thick and shining 
leaves contrasting richly with the chased orna- 
ments that frosted the precious metal. 

A lute, exquisitely inlaid with gold, lay upon 
an ebony table, with some books of great value, 
bound in snow-white vellum and clasped with 
jewels. As Herbert turned.his feverish eyes 
from one object to another he drew a deep 
breath, and his eyes began to tremble, for the 
memory of other times was stealing over him. 
He arose from his seat, took up the lute, and 
would have touched the strings where her fingers 
had rested so often, but he flung the instrument 
back again, and stooping to the floor took up a 
glove that had fallen partly beneath the table— 
his face grew white and his hand shook as he 
examined it. It was a man’s glove of delicate 
white leather, veined with gold. The swell of 
the gauntlet, which rose but slightly above the 
wrist, was lined with crimson silk, and on the 
back, gleaming in an embroidery of gold and 
seed pearls, was the Hertford crest. There was 
a slight noise at the door. Lord Herbert turned 
abruptly, crushing the glove in his hand, and stcod 
face to face with Catharine Gray. 

She was very pale, and seemed to be suffering 
from a late and violent struggle with feelings that 
had left her delicate frame almost strengthless ; 
but her features were fixed and calm, though 
troubled in their expression, and her step if slow 
was unwavering. She lifted her heavy eyes to 
Lord Herbert’s face, and passing him sat down 
in the chair he had left by the window. 

‘*You have sent for me, Lord Herbert, and I 
would not refuse to @ome,”’ she said in a low, 
cold voice, again turning her eyes full upon him. 
‘* But what can result from an interview between 
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us but pain and sorrow? The past is the past— 
why attempt to drag its miseries and its bitterness 
into the present? Why poison the future with the 
dregs of a cup already drained to the bottom ?” 
‘* But the past, lady, is always linked with the 
present, and twining itself with things to come,” 
replied Lord Herbert bitterly, while a gleam of 
fierce light shot to his eyes, and a haggard smile 
curled his lips. ‘*Can you crush memory at 
will? Can you bury the heart in the past and 
wait patiently for fresh blossoms to spring out 
of its transformation and light up the future? 
These things may be easy for woman, but Py 
‘*Lord Herbert,” interrupted the lady, rising 
almost sternly from her chair, ‘‘ these reproaches 





sound but strangely from a man who twelve } 
months ago yielded up his wife without a strug- 
gle at the behest of a sovereign, who in exchange 

for his compliance has never ceased to advance } 


the fortunes of himself and family by all court 
favor !”’ 

“It is just—it is just,” exclaimed Herbert, 
flinging himself in a chair, and bowing his head 
for an instant on his bosom. ‘“ But I was not 
all in fault—had you loved me, Catharine, I 
had never submitted to Elizabeth’s haughty 
command. Death itself could not have wrung 
a consent to the divorce from me. It was doubt 
—the keen, bitter doubt of your affections, Kate, 
which made me the queen’s slave.” 

The lady did not reply at once, but her eyes 
fell and the hand which she lifted to her forehead 
trembled. Her heart acknowledged the truth of 
what Lord Herbert had been saying, and when 
she did speak it was falteringly and in a depre- 
cating tone. 

‘*Spare me,” she said—‘‘oh! spare me the 
cruel discussion of the past. We are parted— 
parted forever. Let us strive to think kindly of 
each other—or rather let us both forget.” 

As Catharine ceased speaking her eyes fell on 
the glove which Lord Herbert was still clenching 
in his hand, she turned deadly pale and sat down 
trembling in every limb. He observed her glance, 
and a bitter smile arched his lip as he smoothed 
out the glove between both hands and held the 
crest toward her! 

‘*It needs but a glance at your face to read the 
truth of all that I had suspected,” he said in a 
low, concentrated voice—*‘ but one word, Catha- 
rine, I know that this man visits you. It was this 
_ that brought me hither yesterday. It is this which 
brings me here to-day. I never knew till this rival 
appeared how dear you were to me. Listen, Kate: 
abandon this perilous acquaintance, return to one 
who loves you as man never loved woman. Let 
us gather up our wealth and escape into Spain. 
Philip will give us protection there, and we can 
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langh at the tyrannical exactions of this woman 
queen—speak, sweet one. A single word and 
both may be happy again!” 
The lady arose feebly from her chair and 
} seemed as if anxious to leave the room without 
3 speaking; but her limbs trembled so violently 
that she was obliged to sit down again; when 
} emboldened by the action, Lord Herbert would 
>; have knelt before her, she repulsed him with her 
$ hand, and shrunk back in her chair to avoid his 
2 touch. 

‘*One word,” said Herbert, drawing back and 
speaking in the low tones of uncontrolled feeling, 
‘do you love this man, Catharine?” 

A flood of crimson swept over the face, neck 
and hands of that persecuted young creature. 
Her eyes sunk under the severe scrutiny of his 
gaze, but, spite of her terror, a smile brightened 
her lips and rendered the blush upon her face 
luminous as the wild rose after a rain when the 
sunshine creeps to its bosom. 

‘Do you love this man, Catharine?” 
; ‘* As my own life—better than my own life,” 
2 was the faint reply. 
3“ Another question and I have done. Did you 
3 ever love me? The truth, woman—I would have 
} the truth!” 
> Spare me, I entreat—I implore you spare 
me the question?” was the reply, and the voice 
in which it was uttered trembled with pleading 
anguish. 

“Lady, I would have certainty now. The 
curse of doubt has been my ruin—answer 
me.” 

‘¢Oh! wherefore will you press me thus cruelly 
—forgive me, I beseech you, forgive me—but 
until now I dreamed not what love was!” 

Lady Catharine burst into tears as she spoke, 
her face became pallid again, and she covered it 
with both hands as if to shut out the angry eyes 
that were fixed upon her. 

‘¢ Not even in the first days of our marriage ?”’ 
still questioned Lord Herbert, almost in a whisper, 
while his lips closed hard and his breath seemed 
to stop altogether. 

‘‘ Alas! I cannot deceive you! Not even then,” 
was the faint reply. 

A single footstep, a few rapid strides along the 
stone hall—the sharp clang of the street door as 
it shut with a crash that sounded through the 
whole house, followed these few words almost 
as they fell from the Lady Catharine’s lips. She 
started from her chair, clasped her hands wildly 
together, and@arting up stairs flung herself into 
Lord Hertford’s arms, calling forth ‘‘ my husband, 
my husband. They shall not part us—even the 
queen shall not part us!” 

‘Never, my beloved—nothing but death shall 
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separate thee and me,”’ was the sweet and solemn } her high forehead, and from the half star which 


reply. 
CHAPTER Iv. 


Wuen Lord Herbert descended the steps of 
Catharine Gray’s dwelling his eyes were burning, 
and his whole face as pale as marble. Thrusting 
the glove which he still held into his bosom, he 
snatched the bridle frora his servant and sprang 
upon his horse. 

‘*To the palace!” he cried, with a jerk at 
the bit which made the animal he rode plunge 
fiercely half across the street, and, without look- 
ing behind to see if his orders were obeyed, the 
half frantic nobleman turned a corner and dashed 
onward “in the direction of Queen Elizabeth’s 
palace. 

Since his divorce Lord Herbert had been in 


high favor at the court, and his request for an 


interview with the queen was instantly granted. 

She had just been giving an audience to the 
ambassadors sent over by Catharine De Medicis 
to treat for an alliance between the royal lady of 
England and her son, the duke of Anjou. With 
that womanly vanity, which made the weakness of 
her masculine character, the queen had arrayed 
her person with more than regal magnificence to 
receive these men; and when she entered the 
cabinet where Herbert was awaiting her pre- 
sence, the small apartment was absolutely lighted 
up by the jewels that blazed upon her dress. 

The robe of black velvet was entirely covered 
by a fine net-work of gold, matted together by 
ten thousand pearls of lustre and value, and each 
net looping in its centre a star of brilliants. <A 
rope of great pearls surrounded her waist, where 
it was confined by a buckle that absolutely blazed 
in the light. The bodice of her dress, which was 
cut very low, terminated in a collar three inches 
deep, where rubies, emeralds, opals and brilliants 
mingled their fires together. Above the collar 
was an under garment of delicate lace, which 
terminated at the throat in a double ruff of the 
same exquisite material, over this, just where 
the neck rose gracefully from the fine bust, fell 
another jewelled collar, from which twelve large 
pear-shaped pearls dropped upon the lace below 
like Inminous hail-stones melting into a sea of 
gossimer. All around her magnificent bust, and 
over the shoulders where the tight sleeves swel- 
led gently to a bell shape, hung these beautiful 
pear-shaped pearls; and a bird, with its wings 
outspread, where every feather was carved from 
a jewel, was chained by the back to a rose formed 
entirely of diamonds, which linked the broadest 
collar to her dress in front. 

A constellation of jewels flashed through the 
rich hair which lay in a mass of golden puffs over 
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radiated around the knot behind, fell a veil of 
lace that swept over her shoulders to the ground, 
and gave an air of gracefulness to a costume 
which might otherwise have been deemed almost 
barbaric from its gorgeous magnificence. 

There was a smile upon the queen’s face as she 
entered the cabinet; her thin l*ps were slightly 
curved, and a gleam of gratified vanity came and 
went in her grey eyes that contrasted forcibly 
with their usual cold and austere expression. 
The smile brightened still more upon her face 
as Herbert advanced and dropped on one knee 
before her. She reached forth her hand for him 
to kiss and sat down motioning him to arise. 

“Well,” she said, very graciously—‘‘in what 
can we pleasure Lord Herbert to-day? It is a 
long time since he has graced our court with his 
presence.” 

Elizabeth scarcely looked upon the agitated 
nobleman as she spoke, but seemed completely 
occupied with some pleasant thought with which 
he had no connection. But when Lord Herbert 
attempted to speak, the huskiness of his voice 
aroused her attention, she turned a searching 
glance upon him, and her face changed. 

‘‘What has happened?”? she demanded ab- 
ruptly—‘‘ why, man, your face is like marble!” 

‘*T come to speak with your highness regarding 
the—the lady who was my wife!” replied Her- 
bert, thrusting a hand into his bosom, and speak- 
ing in a low, unnatural voice. 

Elizabeth started and spoke eagerly. 

‘Well, what of her?—is-she ill?—is she dead 
that your tongue falters and your cheek pales at 
her name?—what of the Lady Catharine Gray? 
Speak out, we command you!” 

‘* Your highness will forgive me, I am scarcely 
myself now,” said Lord Herbert—‘‘I just came 
from her door—I have been pleading with her!” 

‘*Ha!” exclaimed Elizabeth, and an angry 
flush shot over her forehead, ‘‘had we not com- 
manded that yourself and the lady should avoid 
all chances of contact? How happens it that 
you have disobeyed our wishes in seeking this 
interview ?” 

‘I did not seek it, may it please your highness, 
till well assured that another was striving to sup- 
plant me in the lady’s affections. A thing which 
your majesty solemnly assured me should not hap- 
pen, else I had never consented to the divorce.” 

‘* Another—another making suit to the Lady 
Catharine Gray!” exclaimed the queen harshly : 
‘and who is the bold man who dares thus brave 
the displeasure of the queen?” 

Herbert withdrew the hand that was still thrust 
in his bosom, and laid the rampled glove which 
it contained before the queen. 
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“IT found this beneath a table in Lady Catha- ; 


rine’s private apartment this morning. My ser- 
vant traced its owner to the gate, which opens from 
the grounds back of her house to the Thames, but 
two nights ago.” 

Elizabeth took the glove and examined it 
eagerly. 

‘¢Tt is the Hertford crest,’”’ she exclaimed, cast- 
ing the glove from her. ‘It is his crest, sure 


enough—still it may have reached the lady’s ° 


apartment without treason. What said you, my 
lord, about the earl? Who was it traced him to 
her residence? This thing has come upon us so 
suddenly that we scarcely heeded what you were 
saying.” 

‘¢ My own valet, who now waits without, him- 
self conducted Lord Hertford down the river. 
He bribed the waterman who has formerly been 
employed by his lordship, and even followed the 
earl through the grounds to the very door of her 
residence !”” 

*‘Sdeath! but this same earl is a bold man!” 
exclaimed the queen, shutting her thin lips hard 
together, and half rising from her chair. 

But this burst of anger was suddenly changed 
to a fit of musing, and once or twice in her soli- 
loquy Elizabeth muttered the thoughts that passed 
through her active brain aloud. Her stern and 
crafty spirit had seized upon the material pre- 
sented before it, and she reflected that the nego- 
tiation of marriage now commenced between 
herself and France might altogether change her 
policy regarding the Lady Catharine, who, after 
her own marriage, would hardly be an object 
worthy of especial consideration. She took up the 
glove again, smoothed it gently with her hand, 
and her face resumed its former half smiling 
expression. With the intense selfishness of her 
nature she had never for one moment considered 
the rights or feelings of her visitor in the infor- 
mation which he had brought. After Mary of 
Scotland, Catharine Gray was next heir to the 
English throne. It was this undivided thought 
that possessed her—she cared nothing for the 
misery or wrong which any art of hers might 
bring upon the parties whose interests were 
sacrificed to her own ambition. Both these 
unfortunate women were beautiful—both were 
stumbling blocks in the pathway of her power— 
one was already her prisoner. The other, though 


apparently free, enjoyed none of the privileges of 


freedom, while the vigilance of a powerful and 
unjust woman was forever around her. 

Though thoroughly selfish and vindictive, Eli- 
zabeth was far too crafty for indulgence in any 
act of oppression which might not bear some 
shadow of excuse before the people. The mere 


fact that a powerful nobleman of her realm had 


used his right to visit a lady, supposed to be left 
unrestrained in her choice of company, she well 
knew would not be sufficient justification of harsh 
measures toward the Lady Catharine. Nay, was 
not the lady by receiving these clandestine visits 
likely, thereby, to endanger her reputation as a 
woman in a way that would more certainly shake 
her hold on the love of the’ people than any act of 
; despotism could be expected to do? 

? In the arrogance wf power Elizabeth never 
$ once dreamed that the Lady Catharine would 
dare to think of marriage against her own express 
prohibition, and any imprudence which she might 
commit in her present isolated and unprotected 
situation, could only help to destroy the claims 
that she might hereafter make to the English 
crown. As these reflections passed through her 
mind, Elizabeth threw off the momentary feeling 
of anger that had seized her at first, and gradually 
resumed all her habitual self-control. 

‘* Leave this affair with us, my lord,” she said, 
smiling sweetly in the distracted face of the young 
man—‘‘ have no fear that any interference with 
our orders shall not be strictly answered on behalf 
of this lightsome lady and her gallant. Meantime 
let your false waterman ply his oars as usual, his 
aid may be useful to us.” : ; 

‘‘And does your highness—forgive me—I 
am well nigh distracted—but does your majesty 
permit this intimacy? Will no steps be taken to 
; prohibit it? Remember, most gracious lady, the 
romises by which I was won to consent to the 
ivorce ?” cried the nobleman almost fiercely. 

‘©The Queen of England needs not to be re- 

minded of her promises or her duties!” replied 
Elizabeth, rising haughtily from her chair. 
; Forgive me, my royal mistress—forgive me! 
} I meant not to complain or to doubt your ma- 
; jesty’s wisdom in all things,”’ cried Herbert, sink- 
ing to his knee once more, and speaking with a 
sort of desperate eagerness, ‘‘my heart is so 
occupied in the matter that it makes my speech 
wild.” 

‘Well, well, my good subject, rest content 
that your mistress will act as she deems most 
befitting the welfare of all parties,” replied Eli- 
zabeth, motioning him to arise. ‘It behooves 
our own honor that this lady should remain in 
: her present condition—so rest content, my lord, 
’ your interests shall be cared for.” 

Lord Herbert arose from his knees, but still 
; with a shade of dissatisfaction on his face, and 
was about to withdraw from the closet when the 
; queen addressed him once more. 

; ‘* Now we bethink us,” she said, resuming her 
; seat, ‘send up the varlet you spoke of, my lord. 
’ We would hear something of this matter from his 
) own lips.’’ 
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Lord Herbert bent low and went out with a 
frown on his forehead, and evidently little better 
pleased than when he entered the presence of his 
queen. He had been absent but a few minutes 
when the man John presented himself in the 
royal closet with his eyes bent meekly to the 
earth, and affecting a degree of embarrassment 
which was altogether foreign to his cool and auda- 
cious character. E’izabeth turned her eyes keenly 
on him, continued her searching glance for several 
moments, and commanded him to advance. 

The man lifted his eyes timidly to her face, 
gazed a moment as if fascinated out of his usual 
shy nature by the beauty that met his contempla- 
tion, and dropped his eyes again while he crept 
forward, apparently overwhelmed by his own 
boldness in daring to look upon a being so exalted. 

This was a kind of flattery which could reach 
the haughty and vain character of Elizabeth even 
from a menial. Her thin lips curved into a half 
suppressed smile, and her tone was even more 
than usually condescending as she addressed him. 

‘*So you are a servitor to my Lord Herbert,” 
she said. ‘‘ Sometimes his valet—sometimes his 
waterman, so he informs us.” 

The man bowed profoundly, but seemed quite 
too much overwhelmed with awe for words. 

‘You have been escort to my Lord of Hertford 
down the Thames, disguised as a waterman, so 
Lord Herbert informed us, but now: 

‘*T did but obey my master’s orders, most royal 
lady,” replied the man, to all appearance forced 
out of his shyness by the fear of her majesty’s 
displeasure. ‘‘He bade me take the disguise I 
wore and watch the noble earl’s movements, and 
I had but to follow his commands according to 
the best of my poor means; but I did not dream 
that your majesty’s displeasure would fall upon 
me for this loyalty to my master, else I had 
chopped my hand off ere it touched an oar.” 

‘*Nay, we are not displeased, good villain— 
we are not displeased. In sooth, the Queen of 
England sometimes finds the need of such fol- 
lowers herself; men who are willing to obey 
orders without questioning the motives of those 
above them.” 

‘‘That man must be both fool-hardy and a 
braggart at heart, who could find courage to 
question anything that came from a sovereign 
so wise and so beautiful,” said the man with 
a look of mingled admiration, eagerness and 
affright. ‘Ah, royal lady, had fate but placed 
me near your person, you would never lack a 
willing heart or hand to accomplish any of your 
behests.”” 

‘‘That is well spoken, and comes, we doubt 
not, from a right royal heart,” replied Elizabeth, 
really pleased by the adroit flattery of the man. 











‘¢ We may have need of you hereafter, but now 
you can best serve us where you are. Keep a 
vigilant eye on the persons you wot of—both 
the gentleman and the lady. Come to us, ever 
and anon, with what intelligence you may gather, 
even before it is communicated to your lord. Do 
you understand ?” 

‘* Perfectly, most noble lady—perfectly ! 

‘* We will give orders that any request to see 
us shall be complied with; and now that you 
; have gathered up some little courage, say in a 
} few words—for we have but brief time to bestow 
on the subject—all that passed the night when 
you played the waterman so successfully.” 

The man obeyed her, and in a few concise 
words related his adventure in the Lady Catha- 
rine Gray’s garden, the terms of endearment that 
had marked her conversation with Lord Hertford, 
and the language of devoted affection with which 
the earl had answered them. As he proceeded, 
{ a frown gathered darker and darker upon the 

haughty forehead of the queen, her lips tightened 
| their pressure upon each other, and an unpleasant 
| gleam came and went in her eyes. At length a 
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startling idea seemed to possess her mind, she 
half rose from her chair, and sat down again mut- 
tering, ‘‘no—no, the thought is folly—they dare 
not thus court distinction. They dare not brave 
the Queen of England by a private marriage. 
Well they both know it were safer to toy with 
the spots on a panther’s side. No; they dare not 
—they dare not!” 

The valet heard this -half muttered soliloquy, 
and for an instant a sensation of real terror came 
over him, for Elizabeth’s wrath was a terrjble 
thing to behold even when the storm was but 
gathering. For‘several moments she seemed 
pondering the thought of Lady Catharine’s pos- 
sible marriage in her mind, and it was not till 
she had questionéd the man again and again on 
this point that it was entirely drawn aon her 
thoughts. 

‘You heard no words—no hints—nothing that 
could lead you to suppose they contemplated a- 
private marriage?” she said, at length, after 
various questions, all leading to the same pur- 
vose. 

“Nothing, lady, nothing—their language was 
of love, but they gave no hint of marriage!” and 
the man persisted in this reply with more bold- 
ness than had hitherto marked his speech. 

‘It is well. Remember!—your first duty in all 
things is to the queen. Keep vigilant watch on 
the earl. That which you see report to us before 
it is whispered even to your master. You are in 
our service now, and any failure of duty will be 
strictly answered for. Here is gold: come again 





: when you have anything to communicate.” 
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of gold in his hand, and, kissing it reverently, left 
her presence. The moment he was outside of 
the palace his lip curled into a disdainful smile, 
he drew himself erect, and dropping the gold into 
his pocket, muttered with a sneer, ‘so much for 
royal bounty! I have always heard that the queen 
was as niggard in spirit as she is ugly in person, 
and for once the people are right—a single gold 
piece—ha—ha. Let us see if my Lord Hertford 
will pay me as well for the keeping of his secret 
as the queen would have done for betraying it. 
A single gold piece—a pretty market I should 
have taken my bargain to. Nay, nay, I have 
some humanity left yet, these beautiful young 
creatures shall never go to the block for a single 
piece of gold. Why, her majesty is a Vandal to 
dream of purchasing victims at that price.” 

As the valet muttered his discontent in these 
disjointed words, the groom, who had charge of 
his horse, came forward with information that 
Lord Herbert had ridden home, and left orders 
for his man to follow. 

The ‘valet made no reply, but mounting his 
horse rode away at a sedate pace. The moment 
he was beyond eye-sight of the palace he turned 
from the road that led to his master’s residence, 
and putting his horse into a gallop, never paused 
an instant till he drew up before the dwelling of 

_ | Lady Catharine Gray. 

‘* He is here yet, I am sure of it,” he muttered, 
flinging himself from the horse, ‘or if not, the 
lady will do as well—perhaps better. These 
pretty young creatures ate so timid, besides they 
think nothing of money, ahd she has hordes of it. 
No wonder the queen hates her, she is so beau- 
tiful! Well, well, out of all their loves and hates 
I shall make.a rich harvest if I but thrust the 
sickle in cautiously at first.” 


bo With these half uttered words upon his lips, 


the’valet knocked boldly at Catharine’s door and 
demanded admittance. It was denied him at 
first, but taking a scrap of paper from his pocket 
he wrote a few words, which he requested the 
porter to convey to his mistress. The man had 
scarcely been three minutes away when he re- 
turned and admitted his strange visitor. 

The valet had left his horse perhaps an hour, 
when he appeared at the door again with a purse 
of gold clenched in his hand, and an exulting 
smile on his face. Before mounting to his saddle 
he gave the purse a slight toss till the gold within 
it clinked together, and then thrust it into his 
bosom. 

‘¢ Fifty broad pieces! besides the solitary gold- 
finch from the qteen, not a bad morning’s work, 
take it altogether,”’ he soliloquized riding away. 
“Tt is pleasant to be generous and faithful with 
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prompt payment like this—but how terribly the 
poor thing was frightened when I told her of that 
gloomy chapel scene! When I mentioned the 
torn ivy on the wall, the broken window and the 
dead bird—sdeath! her sweet lips turned white 
as a lily’s leaf, and she trembled like the bird ina 
newly found snare. The haughty earl too—faith! 
but for her terror and tears I might have found 
him difficult to manage. How his eye kindled 
when I but insinuated the possibility of making 
a better bargain with my master and her sweet 
majesty. Nay, if I mistake not, just now he 
would as leave I carried his dagger blade in my 
bosom as this purse of sparklers.” 

As his thoughts turned to the booty which he 
had been enabled to wrest from the newly 
married pair, the man hugged the gold to his 
bosom with one arm in a delirium of gratified 
avarice, and become so absorbed in calculating 
the chances of future exactions, that all uncon- 
sciously he checked his horse and sat still upon 
his back in the midst of a crowded street. At 
length, observing several of the passers by laugh- 
ing at his abstraction, he resumed all the cool 
self-possession which a gratified master passion 
had held in abeyance for the moment, and putting 
his horse into a trot, rode directly to his master’s 
dwelling. 


CHAPTER V¥. 


Monrus had passed since the events related in 
our last chapter, when a boat swung at the land- 
ing-place below the White Lion, in which sat a 
single waterman, with his oars lying at his feet, 
his cap drawn over his eyes, and apparently 
waiting with great philosophy for some chance 
passenger who might require his services. But 
though several persons came up and seemed 
anxious to bargain for a cast down the river, 
he answered them gruffly that his boat was 
engaged, and folding his arms on his chest, 
seemed dropping into a quiet doze the moment 
they left him. 

At length a door in the rear of the inn was 
gently opened, and a man came forth with one 
hand in the bosom of his doublet, and apparently 
quite indifferent where his steps led. Sauntering 
idly down to the landing, he addressed the water- 
man with the careless air of a man ready to seek 
any conversation that would save him from the 
weariness of his own company. After a few 
moments he returned toward the house again, 
but walking more briskly and apparently some- 
what agitated. He passed through the lower 
rooms, went up stairs, and entered the very 
chamber in the White Lion which we described 
in the opening chapter of our story. 

It still wanted some hours of sunset, but the 
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windows were all muffled in their coarse crimson ‘Hound! you first offer me revenge, and then #5 4a? h ar 
curtains, and the room seemed flooded with a } barter for the price. Have you not plundered me “—e : . 
. ruddy sunset. In the very chair which he had } sufficiently already ?” = 
/ occupied before, but looking thin and pale, not- “Tf this is the reward of all my faithful ser- Hage 
withstanding the warm half light that fell around } vices, I have but to seek a master who will prove en 
him, sat Lord Herbert, gazing gloomily on the { more just and liberal,” said the man, settling his pe 
floor. He looked up as his servant entered, then } doublet which had been deranged with the rough 
turned in his chair with an irritable movement { handling of his master, and speaking in a tone of “ 
which the valet scarcely paused to notice, but $ gentle reproach as he moved toward the door— | 
advancing close to the chair, he laid his hand on $ ‘* Lord Hertford 24 - 
4 the arm, and fixed his eagle eyes keenly on the ‘¢ And so you would leave me for him—you— nae 
averted face of the nobleman. you! whom I have treated almost as an equal, on 
‘« My lord,” he said, ‘‘ you shall not complain ; whom I have lavished gold like water.” re 
i that I came back with no intelligence now. I ‘¢ My lord I do not leave you. It is you who . | 
bring you revenge this time, keen, certain, ter- { drive me away—I have nothing to do With the - 
rible revenge !” love or hate of my betters, but even we poor ser- . ' 
‘‘Revenge on whom, good Simpson?” cried } vitors know that revenge is a sweet morsel. You pe 
the master, lifting his haggard eyes for an instant. { had sought it of the queen in vain, and I saw that 
‘¢ Methinks the whole world are my enemies, and { every day found you pining more and more for on 
i any evil that may befal is sure to minister to my } that which could not be attained. You were my E 
vengeance.” master, hitherto a liberal and kind one—I saw 
‘‘ Nay, but this will make your heart leap. It } that this vain thirst was killing you. This know- 
relates to the Lady Catharine—to your bitter ; ledge quickened my sight—it rendered me suspi- ye 
j enemy, the Earl of Hertford.” cious, vigilant—determined to gratify the desire m 
~*Ha! what of them?” cried the nobleman, } which was consuming you or die in the attempt. on 
springing to his feet—‘*I thought they were } I had accomplished all—I come to say this, and os 
f separated. It is months since you have brought { you cast me from you like a dog.” © he 
me any intelligence but this. She loves him, she As he ceased speaking, Simpson laid his hand 
told me so, and since then I have fed my heart } on the latch and seemed about to pass from the . 
on the bitter thought till all the tenderness, all } chamber. 
i the passion that I felt for her once was but a ‘* Stay,” cried Lord Herbert, casting himself fa 
shadow to the hate that fills my soul now.” into a chair and gasping for breath, while he “ 
‘« Before to-morrow that hate shall be gratified } beckoned the man eagerly back with his hand. el 
to the utmost, my master,” replied Simpson. } ‘* You will give me revenge—yon will sell it to me . 
‘* A word from me sends both the lady and the } for gold. Here!—here '—here!—convince me ir 
haughty Earl of Hertford to the tower before } that your secret is worth the price—that it will | 
sunset.” arouse Elizabeth against this base man and base Bs 
‘Speak the word, I charge you, speak!” ex- { woman. Place them in my power and these are te 
claimed Herbert fiercely. ‘‘ I would sell my own } yours—all, all, till I can redeem them with the ‘ h 
life for revenge on this man—revenge on her— } gold you love better than ought else on earth!” h 
speak, then! my soul is on fire till I know the As Lord Aerbert spoke, he took a collar of h 
way by which I am to obtain retribution!” jewels from his neck, tore the diamond star from } 
The valet seemed to hesitate. Though the } bis breast, and flung them, with the insignias of “ 
man before him was quivering from head to foot } several noble orders, at his servant’s feet. ‘ 
with bad passions—though his eyes burned, and That serpent gleam of avarice shot to the valet’s P 
specks of foam flew from his white lips, he deemed } eyes once more. He stooped:down, gathered the P 
it prudent to excite his victim still further by some } jewels in his handsand thrust them into his bosom, 
show of reluctance. then drawing close to Lord Herbert he addressed : 
‘* The secret that I have gained is so important } him in the sweet, subtle tones which had so often ‘ 
that I doubt not Lord Hertford would give half } calmed the anger of that wayward being. ‘ 
his estates to seal my lips, and thus shield it from ‘You shall judge, my lord, if the secret is ‘ 
the queen. I am but a poor serving man, and the } worth the price, or if it is likely to excite the ] 
earl never harmed me or mine.” queen’s indignation. The Earl of Hertford has , 
The cool deliberation with which these words } never ceased to visit your wife almost every day ; 
were uttered almost drove the half frantic noble- } during the last year.” ) 
man mad—he caught the valet by his throat, ‘*But what cares Elizabeth for that?” cried 
looked him fiercely in the face an instant, and } the nobleman with a bitter laugh. ‘* What cares 
then flung him back against the wall. 


the royal maiden for any disgrace that may fall 
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on her kinswoman? Will it not render the sweet 

‘Lady Kate obnoxious to the people—a bye-word 
in the court: and what does Queen Bess desire 
more than this? Nay, my crafty Simpson, if this 
is all your secret fling me back the jewels. It 
will scarcely suffice to ruffle the sweet temper of 
our blessed Queen Bess.” 

‘‘But what if I prove that this fickle wife of 
yours has been secretly married to Hertford, 
against the queen’s order? What if I point out 
the witnesses that stood by while the ceremony 
was performed, on the very night when you were 
sent like a lackey from the lady’s door?” replied 
the servant with cool precision. 

‘Can you bring this proof?” exclaimed the 
nobleman, instantly rendered stern and calm by 
intense surprise. ‘‘Can you find evidence of this 
which will satisfy Elizabeth?” 

“«My lord, I can! and more—this night the 
earl and Lady Catharine are preparing to leave 
England.” 

‘Ha! to-night! sweetest Kate, we will be on 
your track. Come, Simpson, to the queen at 
once! Are you prepared?” 

‘*Perfectly,” replied the man, taking his mas- 
ter’s cap and gloves, with which he followed the 
excited nobleman, who rushed forth to mount his 
horse without them. ‘Perfectly, but I beseech 
you, my lord, be calm, this terrible agitation will 
only delay us, and we have but little time!” 

“Calm!” repligd Herbert, turning his white 
face toward the man as he raised one foot to the 
stirrup, anda smile lifted his upper lip till the 
el lm through like those of some wild 
ani ‘“‘Calm—I ant calm!” and springing 
info his saddle, he rode furiously away. 

In less than twenty minutes Lord Herbert dis- 
mounted at the palace, and demanded admission 
to the queen. ‘ There was something unusual in 
his appearance, and in the earnestness with which 
he persisted in taking his servant with him into 
her presence, that excited the curiosity of the man 
who admitted them to Elizabeth’s closet, and, 
after the door was closed upon them, he lingered 
near and without the exact intention of listening, 
could not resist a desire to know what was pas- 
sing within. 

At first he heard only the soft, low hum of a 
man’s voice, now and then interrupted by some 
abruptly spoken sentence from Lord Herbert, and 
a quick interrogation from the queen, whose voice 
was usually both sharp and powerful. All at once 
he heard the imperious lady start up with one of 
those oaths, which not unfrequently stained her 
royal lips when the spirit of Henry the Eighth 
was fully aroused in his daughter—and pace the 
room impetuously, ever and anon pausing to ask 
some brief, stern question, in a voice that made 











the man tremble where he stood, though he could 
not distinguish the words. At one time she paused 
so close by the door that the man had scarcely time 
to draw back when it was flung open by her own 
hand with a violence that made him start. 

“Send a messenger for our captain of the 
guard,” she said, turning her flashing eyes upon 
the door-keeper—-‘‘ let him bring six of his men.” 

‘*Four will do, most gracious lady,” cried the 
soft voice of the valet from within, ‘‘more than 
that would but incumber us.”’ 

‘Be it so. Charge him to come quickly, and 
with four of the most trusty men under his com- 
mand.” With this brief order Elizabeth with- 
drew into the closet again, giving the door an 
impetus with her hand, without guite closing it. 

The door-keeper gave her orders to one of his 
companions in the ante-room, and returned to his 
post. Elizabeth was speaking as he drew near. 

‘But the witnesses. You are certain that there 
were but two, with the priest. Certain that they 
can be found, one and all, before morning?” 

‘*Quite certain, may it please your majesty. 
The priest is of my Lady Catharine’s household, 
and will go on board with Lord Hertford. My. 
Crasp, the earl’s valet, and Alice, the waiting- 
woman, will both stay with the lady till she is 
ready to depart, so the waterman told me but an 
hour since,”’ replied the valet. 

‘The warrants, gracious lady—the warrants, 
and these four men of the guard are all that we 
require,’’ cried the voice of Lord Herbert, which 
was husky with intense passion. 

‘‘Ay, I had forgotten. You shall have full 
power!—but mark, our orders, my lord, a/Z must 
be secured, neither the principals nor witnesses 
in this affair must be at large another day.” 

Elizabtth seated herself by a table as she 
spoke, placed her signature to several papers, 
and gathering them in her hand turned an impa- 
tient glance toward the door. ‘‘Ha! here comes 
our captain of the guard. Here, sir captain,” she 
added, as the man presented himself before her, 
‘*take these warrants—place yourself under the 
direction of this man, and when you present 
yourself before us again, let all the persons men- 
tioned there be in safe custody! Are your men 
in waiting?” 

‘*They are in the ante-room, most gracious 
lady,”’ replied the captain. 

‘Join them—my Lord Herbert will bring our 
further orders!” The captain withdrew, closing 
the door after him. In a brief time Lord Herbert 
and his servant came forth also, and, after con- 
versing with the captain a few moment’s in the 
ante-room, left the palace; the master proceeding 
directly to his own house, and the man betaking 
himself to the White Lion. 
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About ten o’clock that night the captain of the 
queen’s guard, with four of his men, all disguised 
as watermen, and conducted by Simpson in like 
garments, seated themselves in the barge which, 
with its single oarsman, still lay at the landing 
back of the inn. They had but waited some 
twenty minutes when our old friend, Mr. Crasp, 
appeared upon the landing. After looking cau- 
tiously about he stepped into the boat and com- 
manded the men to put out into the river, but 
with as little noise as possible. He was obeyed in 
silence by the six oarsmen, and directly the boat 
was cutting its way rapidly down the Thames. 


CHAPTER VI. 


On the same afternoon that had been marked 
by Lord Herbert’s visit to the queen, the Lady 
Catharine Gray sat alone in her chamber by an 
open window which overlooked the Thames. 
Many and many a sweet hour had she spent by 
that window since her marriage, watching with 
fond impatience for the first dash of gold upon 
the water as a bright harbinger of her husband’s 
approach. For their union was yet a secret, and 
he could only visit her in the privacy of darkness. 
Lost in the sweet delirium of newly aroused 
affection, she had been contented and happy 
even amid the unfortunate circumstances that 
surrounded her; but now a change had fallen 
upon her spirit. She could no longer sit and 
dream of love amid the luxurious ease of her 
home; the necessity for action was strong upon 
herself and her lord if they would escape the 
probable vengeance of a tyrannical and exaspe- 
rated queen. This thought it was that made her 
cheek pale and filled her sweet eyes with tears 
as she waited in her chamber that night, and 
gazed anxiously out upon the water. There 
came a flash of gold rolling toward her on the 
crest of a wave, another, and another, till the 
whole river was bathed in brightness; then a 
veil of purplish crimson came stealing over all 
things, and at last the night set in, clear and 
pleasant, but with no moon, and even the stars 
were softly muffled in the light, fleecy clouds of 
a summer evening. 

“ Alice,” said the lady, turning her head from 
the window and speaking to her woman, who 
was busy packing away some rich vestments in 
a wooden case near the door. ‘I hear the dash 
of oars—are the jewels all safely bestowed? Is 
everything in readiness?” 

‘¢Everything, my lady,” replied the woman— 
‘tT have but to close the case and bring forth 
your mantle.” 

‘Nay, there is no haste for that,’”’ replied the 
lady in a hurried voice. ‘It will be midnight 
before I can move from the house with safety. 














But hark, is not that my lord’s footstep? Listen’ # rn 


good Alice, I am sure it must be him.” 

The lady was right, a quick footstep that made 
her heart beat fast, came swiftly up the gravel 
walk and entered the house. 

**Leave us a moment, good Alice,” said the 
lady, starting up and moving eagerly forward to 
meet her husbani. ‘But keep within call—he 
can but spare me a few moments, and I am sadly 
oppressed.” 

Before Alice could withdraw, Lord Hertford 
was in the room, and his'wife clinging fondly to 
his bosom. 

‘*T thought you had more courage, Kate,” said 
the earl, passing a hand caressingly over her rich 
tresses—‘‘nay, nay, tears and trembling will not 
do at such an hour! The ship lies ready—I did 
but come to ask a single kiss, and pray you, sweet 
one, to be of good cheer. A little courage, and 
six hours will see us on our way to Spain. Come, 
come, sweet trembler, I shall never find the heart 
to leave you behind but for an hour, if you give 
way to silly fears in this manner—why you quiver 
in my arms like a wounded bird.” 

“I know it—my fears can but cumber you, 
dear lord, and heaven knows I have tried to con- 
quer them; but they come again spite of all my 
efforts. Bear with me a little—it seems as if we 
were parting forever and ever.” 

‘* Shall I stay with you, the risk will be greater, 
but anything is better than to see. you suffer thus?” 
said Hertford soothingly. 

‘Nay, it shall be as you first proposed. 
and Alice will be enough protection for m d 
I must find strength. Besides, the distance™s so 
brief—the time almost nothing, and I am only a 
coward when you are by,” said the lady, making 
a strong effort to gather up her energies. ‘‘Come, 
come, see you not how resolute I am?” 

The loving woman rose from her husband’s 
bosom as she spoke, and tried to smile, but tears 
rushed to her eyes in spite of all her efforts, and 
in order to conceal them she flung herself into his 
arms again. 

‘¢ Another kiss, my Kate, and then I musi be 
gone,” cried Hertford, conscious that his presence 
did but increase her agitation. ‘‘ Remember, it is 
but for an hour or two, and we meet again. So 
courage, sweet wife—courage for your husband’s 
sake.” 

Lady Catharine felt his lips upon her forehead, 
she was strained to his bosom a moment, and then 
she heard him below giving orders in a courteous 
voice for the removal of her packing cases. The 
poor lady stood motionless by the door, listening 
with suppressed breath for every sound, till the 
noise of his footsteps on the gravel died on her 
ear, and was followed by the dash of oars on the 
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That grew distant, still more distant— § 
and when she sprang toward the window for a 
last glance at the boat, it had disappeared down 
the river. ; 

For three hours the lady sat by the open win- 
dow, scarcely drawing a full breath, so terrible » 
was the anxiety that prayed upon her, and only } 
waiting for midnight to arrive when she was to ? 
proceed to the vessel, where her Lusband was 5 
already gone, and leave her native land forever. 
Her waiting-woman sat nearly shrouded in a } 
cloak, and with a jewél casket in her lap, ready 
to depart at a moment’s warning. At length a’ 
massive clock in the chamber struck twelve, and ° 
with its last chime came the sound of oars and 3 
the hum of voices as a boat drew up beneath the 
garden wall. 

“‘Come, my lady, it is the barge. 
Mr. Crasp coming toward the house. Here is 3 
your mantle,” cried the faithful woman, casting ; 
the silken garment over her mistress. ‘Lean on 
me, dear lady, there is no fear—your step is like 
the fall of a snow-flake—we can pass out without 
disturbing even the porter.” 

‘* Ah, Alice, this is not fear, but something still 
more terrible—my very heart grows cold,” whis- 
pered the lady, gathering the mantle around her. 
“But I am ready.” 

With these words both lady and maid stole } 
softly down stairs into the garden, and across to 
the little gate which opened upon the Thames. 
Lady Catharine gave her hand to Crasp and 
descended into the boat, followed by her woman, 3 
and before a word had been spoken they were 
going steadily down the river. | 

‘* This is the Tower—why do you pause here?” 
criedCrasp, in a voice of alarm, as the oarsmen 
gave the buat a sudden sweep landward, and 
drew up at the tower steps. His voice startled 
the Lady Catharine, she flung back the mantle 
which had shrouded her face, and cast a wild 
look around. 

“In the name of heaven, what means this?” 
she almost shrieked, grasping the man’s arm that 
sat next her, and lifting her trembling hand, she 
pointed to the dark walls of the Tower that looked 
black and dismal above them. 

‘Tt means,” replied the man in.a low, sweet 
voice, whose familiar tones made the blood 
eurdle around her heart. ‘It means that half 
confidence among friends is a dangerous policy.” 
The speaker sunk his tones still lower as he 
added—‘‘a little more gold and full confidence 
had made me faithful. My lord grudged the just 
payment of secrecy, and would have flung off all 
future demands by escaping to a foreign kingdom. 
He would have evaded me, and you are here!” 

The unhappy lady shrunk away from him but 
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made no reply, for that instant the barge drew 
close to the Tower stairs. The portals above were 
flung open, and men came forth bearing torches, 
that cast a fierce red gleam far out upon the water, 
and rendered the surrounding gloom doubly ter- 
rible. Simpson sprang upon the damp steps and 
reached forth his hand to the lady. 

‘* Farewell, Alice,” said the poor lady, turning 
mournfully as she reached the wet and slippery 


> steps—‘ this place will be my tomb!” 


The light of a torch fell upon her face as she 
It was pale as death, but so calm, so sad, 
that the very men who had betrayed her turned 
away heart-smitten at the sight. 

‘*We have a warrant for the waiting-woman 


‘ also,” said the captain of the queen’s guard, 
; flinging off his disguise. 


‘‘Heaven bless you for that!” cried the faithful 
creature, springing out upon the steps, and throw- 
ing one arm around the tottering form of her lady, 


; “do you hear that, dear mistress, I am to be with 


you?” 

“‘Oh, Alice, you have always loved me,” whis- 
pered the gentle prisoner, clinging to her atten- 
dant, ‘‘ my lord lieutenant,” she added with a sad 
smile, turning to a gentleman who came down the 
steps to receive her—‘‘ you have had one of our 
family in your keeping before.” 

‘**Let us hope that your own stay will be a brief 
one, noble lady,” replied the lieutenant, bowing 
profoundly. 

‘‘Hers was a brief one, good lieutenant,” said 
the lady, moving feebly up the steps. She reached 
an upper platform, and turned toward Lord Her- 
bert’s valet who was coming from the boat, hold- 
ing Mr. Crasp by the arm. ‘One word,” she said, 
and her mournful voice trembled for the first time 
since the fate which attended her was made cer- 
tain, ‘*my husband, does your treachery reach 
him also?” 

‘‘Your terms are harsh, lady,” replied the 
subtle traitor in a deprecating tone—“‘ but fear 
not, my Lord ef Hertford will sleep beneath the 
same roof with your fair self, if he sleeps at all 
before morning.” 

The heart-stricken young creature turned away, 
and a moment after the great portals of the Tower 
swung together with a crash. 

‘‘Now for the ship. She lies at anchor lower 
down the stream,” exclaimed Simpson, springing 
into the barge. ‘In one hour from this the Earl 
of Hertford and his chaplain must follow yonder 
sweet lady.” 

The traitor kept his word. Lord Hertford 
mounted those dark steps between two of the 
queen’s guard in less than an hour after his wife 
had disappeared through the gloomy portals of 
the Tower. 
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CHAPTER VII. The servant could only attempt to re-sasartag + 
Ir was a bright autumn day. The air was } her mistress by vague words, and nearly an hou? r y ‘ 
‘ 





glittering with sunshine, and the Thames rolled 
heavily on like a pathway of rippling silver. The 
banks of the river were lined with human beings, 
all shouting and flinging up their caps in an out- 
break of tumultuous joyousness. It was the day 
of Queen Elizabeth’s p2riodical visit to the Tower. 
She was popular with the people, and they came 
forth in crowds to cheer her as she swe t down 
the stream seated in the royal barge, and accom- 
panied by the nobles of the court. As the barge 
neared the city fortress a burst of artillery thun- 
dered from its walls, and a shout rang hoarsely 
up from each bank of the river in reply to the 
salute. But there were some who heard the 
proud welcome, and answered it only with anger 
or with tears. They were prisoners immured from 
the sweet breath of heaven by the despotism or 
caprice of the haughty woman, whose approach to 


> passed in gloom and silence, when the tramp of 
; many feet in a neighboring passage, followed by 
the clang of muskets grounded on the stone-flags, 
penetrated even the massive door. 

Lady Catharine started up with the child still 
pressed to her bosom, and fixed her eyes wildly 
on the eatrance of her dungeon. A key grated 
: in the lock, the iron-studded door swung inward, 
{and Queen Elizabeth appeared in the opening. 
} She dismissed her lieutenant of the Tower with a 
wave of the hand, and entered the prison room 
alone. 

‘*We have been told by letter and message that 
the Lady Catharine Gray would have audience 
with her queen,” she said, advancing toward the 
} trembling young creature, who stood motionless 
; before her in the dim light. ‘‘It shall not be said 
> that Elizabeth refused a hearing to her own kins- 





their prison was heralded with so much joy. woman, however unworthy. So speak, madam, t 
Among the number, and far in the depths of } our time is brief. What would you with the c 
the gloomy fortress, sat a young creature, beau- } queen?” | 
tiful even in her sorrow, and bearing upon her $ “‘T would ask,” cried the unfortunate lady, t 
sweet face an expression so sad, so touchingly } kneeling at the feet of her haughty oppressor— iy 
patient that the very keepers grew gentle as they } ‘‘I would ask not freedom for myself, that were I 
gazed upon her. She had been months in prison, } a light boon, but liberty for one whose only fault a 
and though her garments were faded, they had } is that he loved me unwisely, to whom love was : 
once been splendid; and the little comforts per- forbidden. I would ask freedom for the father of ¥ 
mitted to her were both costly, and endeared by > my child!’ D 
associations with happier times. There was one The queen drew suddenly back and gaffed I 
article in the room which seemed a strange thing 3 sternly down upon her kneeling victim. She 
to be found in the gloom of a state dungeon. It } seemed to observe, for the first time, the lovely ss 
was an ebony cradle, richly carved and hung with } child whose cheek lay nestled in the Lady Catha- sie 
crimson velvet, worn and tarnished with damp, } rine’s bosom. Her brow grew red, and her thin a 
though it occupied the most comfortable corner 3 lip curled with a sneering smile. 
of the room. The prisoner was bending over the ’ «Hast thou no shame left, minion?’’ she ex- se 
cradle hushing the rosy child that lay within it ; claimed. ‘‘Wilt thou bring the proofs of thy 
with her soft voice, when the salute broke half} disgrace to the very feet of England’s queen?”’ 
muffled and gloomily through the thick walls. ? The hot blood flashed into Lady Catharine’s di 
The child started up in his cradle with a cry of } cheek. Her lips, that were tremulous till then, 
terror, and was instantly snatched to his mother’s } closed firmly together, and she stood up, for once be 
bosom, who half smothered it with kisses, though } urged out of her gentle nature by the bitter words q' 
the sound that had terrified it made her shake } of her tyrant kinswoman. 
from head to foot. ‘* Madan, in the pride of high power you forget th 
* Alice, Alice, what can this mean? Heard you } that it is your own kinswoman whom you insult bes 
not the Tower guns?” cried the young mother in } with this cruel taunt—a daughter of your father’s la 
a voice of terror. sister—of a nobleman as great in his lofty man- fa 
A woman came forth from an inner room, pale } hood as Henry Tudor was on his throne. The R 
and thin from confinement, but she seemed less } pavements on which you tread are yet stained di 
terrified than her mistress, and answered her } with the blood of my sister, which was poured 
almost calmly. forth to gratify the vengeance of yours. Send me sl 
‘Tt must be the queen coming to the Tower.” } from this dungeon at once to perish by the axe as he 
“Alas! it matters not—she will pass by our } she perished; but do not, insult ‘my helplessness of 
dungeon without a thought of us,” replied the } by charges from which your own mother was not gl 
Lady Catharine, sitting down with the child in } more guiltless.” ? he 
her arms; ‘‘or if she did come, perchance it Poor lady! In her excitement she hardly knew sh 
would be only to wrest our child from me.’? that every word which fell from her lips stung to 
ov 
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the haughty soul of Elizabeth like an adder; but 


even in the dim light she saw the angry face bent 
on her, grow pale and almost fiend-like in its ex- 
pression. A shudder ran through her frame, she 
thought of the noble husband whose ruin might 
be confirmed by her rash words—she felt the babe 
nestle closer to her bosom, terrified by the stern 
face that met his eyes. The whole force of her 
imprudent language fell upon her heart at once, 
and she sunk to her knees again more from weak- 
ness than design. - 

‘“‘T meant not to offend, heaven is my judge— 
I meant it not! Sweep my rash words from your 


é 
mind, gracious lady—trouble has made me wild. ; 


Let me suffer—keep me in these gloomy walls 
till they become my tomb. I will never murmur 
—but oh, set Hertford—set my husband free!” 

‘‘Speak but the word husband again and he 
may leave these walls, but it will be for the 
block!’ exclaimed Elizabeth, in a low voice, 
concentrated from intense rage. 

‘* Better let him perish thus than pine away in 
this dreadful place,” cried the wretched suppliant, 
while tears rolled heavily down her cheek. ‘‘ Ah, 
lady, will nothing move you in his favor? Will 
nothing win freedom for him?” 

‘‘Nothing but thy death, woman. While there 
is life on thy whining lips these walls are his tomb. 
Nothing bit thy death or mine can let the Earl of 
Hestford free.” 


The moment she was alone, Lady Catharine 
laid her babe softly in the cradle, and drawing a 
jewel casket from beneath the head of her bed 
unlocked it, and took from among the gems it 
contained a small silver box, which she concealed 
in her bosom. Notwithstanding her previous agi- 
tation, the hand in which she held the casket was 
perfectly steady, and a wild, joyous smile beamed 
2 on her face. She went to the inner room and 
’ spoke to Alice, who had retired out of hearing 
‘ when the queen entered. Her voice was so light 
; and gladsome in its tones that the faithful woman 
‘ came toward her almost with a cry of relief. 
‘* Ah, there is hope—I see it by your face, sweet 
lady,’’ she said, while tears of delight started to 
; her eyes. 
‘ ‘Yes, good Alice, there ts hope. Go to the 
2 child, faithful friend, go—I would be alone.” 
Alice went out. The child greeted her with a 
silvery shout, and, with a heart lightened of half 
its sorrow, the good creature tossed it in her arms 
and covered it with caresses, till their united 
voices filled the dungeon with a gladsome sound 
which had seldom echoed through its walls before. 
After a brief time the Lady Catharine joined 
; them, her face was very pale, but that bright 
smile still lighted it up, and after pacing the 
$ floor slowly to and fro a few minutes she went 
} up to the child, kissed it three or four times, and 
‘ casting herself on the bed, gathered the drapery 
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Lady Catharine started—a wild gleam shot ; around her, and lay motionless for many hours. 


over her face, and she arose to her feet once 
more. She drew close to Elizabeth and spoke 
almost in a whisper. 

‘* My death, royal lady—said yon my death 
might win freedom for my—for the ear! ?”” 

‘Such were our words, woman.”’ 

‘And safety for Hertford’s child. Would my 
death win that also?” 

The unhappy woman held the babe close to her 
bosom, and lifted her pallid face eagerly to the 
queen as she put these questions. 

‘* What were the earl or his child to us but for 
their connection with thee?” replied Elizabeth, 
with cold cruelty; ‘Lord Hertford, but for thy 


lady face, would perchance stand highest in our ¢ 


favor. As for the youngling there, we are no 
Richard Plantagenet, to prison children and mur- 
der them in the dark.” 

Lady Catharine made no’reply, but moving 
slowly back sat down upoh the bed, shrouding 
her eyes with one hand, as if quite unconscious 
of the queen’s presence. Elizabeth cast a cold 
glance upon her and knocked at the door with 
her hand. It was opened by the lieutenant, and 
she went out murmuring to herself as she passed 
toward the avenue, ‘this may rid us of her with- 
out further trouble!” 


RARER 


‘* Poor Jady!’? murmured Alice, as she went to 
lay the now sleeping child by her side. ‘This 
interview with the queen has exhausted her.” 

Toward midnight there was a violent knock- 
ing at Lady Catharine’s dungeon door, and, even 


$ through the massive walls, a woman’s voice could 


’ be heard shrieking for help. <A sentinel in the 
passage opened the door and found Alice upon 
the threshold pale as death, wringing her hands, 
and with tears streaming down her cheeks. 

‘‘For the love of heaven—give me admission 
to Lord Hertford!” she said, ‘‘the lady is ill— 
very ill. Hear how she pleads for the sight of 
him.” 

The man hesitated, but there was despair in 
the energy with which poor Alice pleaded, and 
the low, heart-broken words that came from the 
dungeon touched his better feelings. 

‘Tt has not been forbidden. Go to the earl’s 
room in your cloak. If he comes forth disguised 
in it I will not see—only you must remain till 
he returns, it will be my excuse should any be 
needed.” Alice went back for her cloak, and in 
a few minutes after Lord Hertford hurried along 
the passage, followed by the sentinel, and rushed 
into his lady’s dungeon room. 





Toward daylight the man opened the door and 
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looked in. The earl was kneeling by the bed, ? 


with his hands locked convulsively, and his face 
buried on the pillow, so near the cold cheek of his 
wife that a chill, like that of death, lay upon his 


OUT OF HEART. 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


forehead. The broad lids had closed softly over 
the heautiful eyes of the dead, and her face was 
turned gently toward the beloved, as if she had 


‘‘Wuy so sad, Ernest?’’ said the young wife 
to her husband, affectionately twining her arm 
around his neck and kissing him. 


He looked up with a sad smile and replied, 
The man stepped softly forward and touched} ‘I am almost ont of heart, Mary. I think of 
the earl with his hand. all pursuits, a profession is the worst. Here have 
‘“« My lord, it is nearly daylight—I dare not let } I been, wéek after week and month after month 
you remain longer.” —and I may soon say year after year—waiting 
The earl lifted his haggard face. gazed at the } for practice, yet without success. A lawyer may 
man, and reached forth his hand—‘*God bless > volunteer in a celebrated case, and so make him- 
you for this kind act,” he said in a broken voice. } self known; but a physician must sit patiently in 
‘© You were good to her, she told me so—I ama ‘ his office, and, if unknown, see men without half 
poor, heart-broken man now—but God will re- > his acquirements rolling in wealth, while he per- 
ward you!” Lord Hertford arose, laid his cheek } haps is starving. And it will soon come to that,” 
one moment to that of the dead, and went out. ° he added bitterly, ‘‘if I do not get employment.” 
When he left the Tower, three days after that, i An unbidden tear started into the wife’s eye, 
his hair was full of silver threads, and he stooped ° but she strove to smile, and said, - 
in his feeble walk like an aged man. A grief } ‘‘Do not despond, Ernest. I know you have 
stricken woman accompanied him with an infant } been unfortunate so far, but you have talents and 
in her arms; and after them came a priest, with knowledge to make your way, as soon as you get 
a benevolent but sad countenance, and by his} a start. And, depend upon it,’? she added with 
side what might have been taken for the shadow } a cheerful look, ‘‘that will come when you least 





tried to creep to his bosom even while dying. 


of poor Crasp. When the boat which contained } 
this mournful group left the Tower it moved slowly 
toward the mouth of the Thames, where a vessel } 
bound fer France was lying at anchor. 





THE EAGLE’S FLIGHT. 
BY ESTHER RODNEY. 
Far did the Eagle fly, 
And he rested not ’till his pinions prest 
The glad, free air of the glorious West, 
Beneath our sunny sky. 


And a joyous strain rang out 

To greet the bird as he stayed his flight 

In the land where men, with fervent might, 
Had sounded Freedom’s shout. 


O’er many lands he passed, 
Where the famished ones in woe bent down 
*Neath the rigid sway of the lordly crown— 
7 And curses muttered fast. 


And here he resteth now, 
That glorious bird, as when first he came 
And flung amid war’s dun smoke and flame 
His shadow on Freedom’s brow. 


We worship at no shrine, 
Red with the blood of a martyred band, 
Dark with the guilt of a sinful land, 


Or proud ancestral line. ¥ 


Lef us pray, with bended knee, 
That the bands of earth may be rent in twain, 
That our brothers may quickly break the chain, 
And the whole world be free! 


expect it.” 

‘*$o you have told me often; but the lucky hour 
has never come,” said her husband despondingly. 
‘And now every cent of my little fortune has 
> been expended, and our credit will soon : be gone 
when it is found we do not pay. What then is to 

become of us?” 

Ernest was in a mood which the most sanguine 
sdmetimes experience, when disappointment after 
disappointment hes crushed the spirit, and the 
voice of hope is no longer heard within. His 
wife would ha¥e given way to tears, if she had 
been alone; but she felt the necessity of sustaining 
? him and answered cheerfully. 

‘‘ And what if every cent ts gone? Have no 
fear that we shall starve. God sent ravens to 
feed Elijah, and he will yet interpose for our aid. 
Trust in him, dear Ernest.” . 

The husband felt rebuked, as she thus spoke, 
and answered less despondingly. 

‘«But really, Mary, this want of success would 
try the stoutest spirit. The mechanic, the day 
laborer, the humblest farmer is sure of his food 
and raiment, but I, after having spent years in 
study, have wasted years besides waiting for 
practice: and now, when all my fortune is gone, 
if I resort to other means of livelihood I lose all 
I have spent, both of time and money, and must 
forever abandon the idea of pursuing my profes- 
sion. It is too hard!” and he arose and walked 
the room with rapid strides. 

His wife sighed, and remained silent. But 
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¥ 
$ after a moment or two she arose, went up to 


him, and fondly encircling him with her arm, 
said, 

‘‘Dear Ernest, you must not worry yourself 
so. You think it painful for me to bear poverty, 
I know, or you would not take it so hard; but a 
woman never regards such things when she loves. 
A crust of bread, a log-cabin would be preferable 
to me if I shared them with you, than a palace 
with any cther. But it will not come to this. 
Something within assures me you will yet be 
great and rich. Have patience only for a little 
while longer. There—there is a knock at the 
door now—it may be for you.” 

As if her words had been prophetic, the little 
girl, their only servant, appeared at this crisis 
and said the doctor was wanted in a great hurry. 
With an exulting smile his wife ran for his hat, 
and then sat down, with a beating heart, to await 
his return. 

It was almost the first summons that the young 
physician had received, thongh he had resided in 
the village for more thana year. The place, too, 
was large and popular, but there were several 
medical men of large practice, and all these com- 
bined to put down their young rival. More than 
once heretofore Ernest would have abandoned 
the field in despair; but his young wife cheered 
and encouraged him, though sometimes her own 


heart felt ready to give up. Mary Linwood was, ’ 


indeed, that greatest of all blessings a good wife: 
she sympathized with her husband, economized 
to the utmost, and by her sanguine words chased 
despondency from his heart. 

Hour after hour she sat there, awaiting ther 
husband, yet still he came not. At last darkness 
set in, and she began to feel uneasy. She was 
about rising to go to the door, when shé heard 
her husband’s foot on the step, and hurrying out 
she met him in the hall. 

‘God bless you, Mary, for an angel as you 
are,’’ were his first words. ‘‘If it had not been 
for you I should have given up long ago, and 
now my fortune is made.” 

Breathless with anxiety to hear all, yet not 
unmindful of his probably wearied condition, 
Mary hurried her husband into the little sitting 
room where the tea-things were laid, and began 
to pour out the refreshing beverage with a trem- 
bling hand, while Ernest told the history of his 
day’s absence. 

*‘T found,” he said, ‘‘I was sent for to old 
Governor Huston’s—the richest and most in- 
fluential man, you know, in the county—and 
when I got there I learned, to my surprise, that 
the governor had been thrown from his carriage 
and was thought to be dying. All the physicians 
of the town had been sent for, one after another, 
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but none could aid him. In despair, his wife, 
without orders, had sent for me. - I saw his only 
chance for life depended on a new and difficult 
Operation, which none of the older physicians had 
ever seen performed. Luckily I had assisted at 
one when a student. I stated what I thought 
could be done. The old governor is a man of 
iron nerves and quick resolution; so, when he 
heard the others say they could do nothing for 
him, he determined to commit himself to my 
hands. I succeeded beyond my hopes: even the 
other physicians were forced to acknowledge my 
skill; and there is now nothing but care required 
to make my patient as well as ever. On parting 
he put this roll of notes in my hand.” 

Mary was in tears long before her husband 
finished his narration; but her heart went up in 
thankfulness to God for having thus interposed 
just at the crisis when hope seemed gone. 

From that day Ernest Linwood was a made 
man. The fame of his skilful operation was in 
every one’s mouth; and, by the aid of his patient, 
who now become his patroh, he stepped, at once, 
into a practice among the best families of the 
place. Wealth as well as reputation flowed in 

upon him; but he always attributed his success 
to his wife, whose affection, he said, had cheered 
> and sustained him when out of heart. 
‘‘There is nothing,” he would say, “like a 
; faithful wife: under God eur weal or woe for 
3 this life depends on her. If she is desponding, 
3 your own sanguine spirit catches the infection; 
but if she is full of hope and energy, her smiles 
2 will cheer you in the darkest hours and enable , 





you to achieve what you, at first, thought impos- 
sibilities. Our success in this world, as well as 
} our happiness depends chiefly on our wives. 
; Let a man marty one, therefore, ‘equal to either 
; fortune,’ who ean adorn his riches or brighten 
’ his poverty; and who, under all circumstances, 
will be truly his he/pmate.” ° 


> 
2 
2 
2 
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THE PASTOR’S WIFE. 
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BY MES. LYDIA J. PEIRSON. 


Or gentle seeming was that lady’s form, 

And the soft beaming of her radiant eye 

Was sunlight to the beauty of her face. 

Peace, sacred peace was written on her brow 

And flowed in the low music of her voice, 

Which came unto the list’ner like the tones 

Of soothing, autumn winds, Her hands were full - 
Of consolations, which she scattered free 

To all the poor, the sick, the sorrowful. 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


Our fashion plate is unusually varied: we give, in 
it, costumes for boy and girl. 

Fig. 1.—A Watxine Dress.—This figure is inserted 
to show the manner of wearing the fashionable shaw], 
which is folded square. The bonnet is of chip, trimmed 
with a wreath of roses. 

Fie. u.—A Watxine Dress of barege over one of 
muslin. The boddice low: sleeves short: and a single 
deep flounce on the skirt. Bonnet of drawn silk, trim- 
med with lace. 

Fig. rm.—A Grirv’s Dress, with long sleeves and 
open boddice, which is laced infront This is the pre- { 
vailing style. 

Fic. 1v.—A Boy’s Dress: the jacket rounded in i 
front: loose sleeves, a a Ottoman ; and trowsers wide, i 
like a sailor’s. Thibet cloth for the jacket and white ; 

2 
3 





linen for the trowsers is very fashionable. 

Fic. v.—An Eventne Dress of white tarlatane, } 
with a tunic reaching half way below the waist. Bod- ; 
dice @ point, and low on the shoulders: the sleeves ; 
being very short. 

Bonnets.—A gipsey bonnet, made of the old fashioned 
flat, with the hind part rounded partially off, and the ° 
sides tied down by the strings, has come into vogue; 
but does not take sufficiently tu be called very fashiona- ; 
ble. The most elegant bonnet still is the Neopolitan, : 
certainly on account of its lightness the most desirable. ' 
Chip hats and drawn bonnets are also much worn: and, ; 
indeed, will always continue to be worn. Trimmings ° 
are gay, and chiefly with flowers; though a few pretty 
styles of trimming with ribbon, in small bows down the 
side of the crown, are fashionable. Straws are much 
worn, particularly those open-worked ones, the favorite 
trimming being a cerise-colored ribbon, and a branch ‘ 
of the sorbier des oiseau. La capote de rue, trimmed 
with fullings and cerise ribbon, are also much worn, ‘ 
the fullings being of the same color as the capote. 
Those which are composed of plain straw are gene- ? 
rally decorated with marron embroideries, and- rows of } 
autumn leaves. We have seen several very elegant 3 
bonnets of pale green poult de soie, decorated with} 
lace, put on in a slanting from; also some in lilac, } 
covered with tulle, and trimmed with Turkish roses. ? 
Yellow is a favorite color, this season, for capotes, the ? 
brim rather close and ornamented with a ribbon of the 
same color. 

Scarrs.—These are again fashionable. They par- 
take of the Mauresque, Albanian, and Turkisli forms. 
China crépe scarfs are greatly in request, beautifully 
embroidered, and having both sides alike, the patterns 
being of a large form. 

Waxrine Dresses.—These are generally made high 
in the throat: with deep flounces and full skirts. A very 
fashionable promenade dress, however, is made of pale 
lilac poult de soie, made in the redingote form, and 
trimmed with a narrow riche of the same, forming a 
border to the plain cross-way pieces down the front of 
the dress, as well as round the jacket body surrounding 
the top, and descending down the centre of the corsage, 
which is open sufficiently to show the under chemisette 
of embroidered muslin. This corsage is made high 
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upon the shoulders and back, the sleeves plain, with 
cuffs turning back, and also edged with a narrow riiche ; 
ruffles of broad white lace. Plain sleeves are most 
fashionable. Under sleeves, in London, are on the de- 
cline. The Amazonian style is much in vogue: the 
body being high and basqué ; the sleeves perfectly plain 
and terminated with lace ruffles. Also dresses trimmed 
up the front of the skirt with a double revers, bordered 
on each side with a narrow cut riche of the same mate- 
rial; plain corsage, formed high upon the shoulders, and 
opening half way down the centre of the front; the two 
sides of the front ends of the basqués or jacket rounded, 
and also edged with a riche; guimpe of embroidered 
muslin. Shaded materials for morning walking dresses 
are the fashion, especially those elegant silks which are 
shaded gradually from the lowest edge of the robe up 
to the ceinture: where under sleeves are stil] made, the 
upper sleeve is rather less than heretofore, but suffi- 
ciently open at the sides to show the under sleeve. 
Eventne Dresses.—Those decorated a pyramides, 
are certainly most fashionable, particularly when made 
in white poult de soie; the corsage formed very low; 
the jupe ornamented with three rowés, each rowé formed 
of seven, nine and eleven Jowzllons of Brussels tulle; 
body trimmed to match @ boiallons progressifs ; when 
made in pale light colors, they have a very novel and 
distinguished appearance. For a young person, nothing 
can be prettier than those dresses made in barége @ 
bandelettes* satinees; corsage tres basqué, and rather 
low, a broad piece forming a kind of cape encircles the 
top of the body, opening in the front, and trimmed round 
with a riche of ribbon, which also serves to decorate 
the small short sleeves; the skirts of these dresses are 


‘ generally made plain and simple. Les robes Moitza, 
* which are embroidered in different colors, and inter- 
} mixed with point lace, are also extremely oriental and 


charming. We have remarked several embroidered 


; en tablier; the corsage decorated with a berthe and 


sleeves demi-longues, entirely covered with the same 


: style of embroidery as forms the ¢ad/ier on the skirt. 


Home Dresses.—The best style is made with a cor- 
sage plain and pointed, formed very high upon the 
shoulders, and opening half way up the front: the pele- 
rine cut smail and pointed in the front, so as to show 
the opening up the front of the body, and trimmed with 
a fringe, which continues down the front as far as the 
waist. Plain sleeves and cambric chemisette, embroi- 
dered and trimmed with Valenciennes. 

A Youne Lapy’s Dress.—A dress composed of an 
under dress of white muslin, made three parts high, 
and plaited down the centre of the body; full sleeves, 
confined at the wrists with narrow bands, edged with 
lace, as well as round the neck of the dress; trowsers 
of the same material. Upper dress of shot silk or 
cachemire, violet and green, open all the way up the 
front, and turned back on each side, forming a kind of 
revers, trimmed with narrow ribbon velvet of the same 
color; the corsage is also made open, and laced across 
with a ribbon velvet, which also encircles the square 
open cape, and round the cuffs of the loose straight 
sleeve. Cap of embroidered muslin, sitting close to 
the face, and trimmed with puffings of crimson ribbon. 

Sun Suapes.—These have given place to the larger 
parasol, which is mostly worn fringed. 
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side next the sun is soft to the pressure. Give all 
HOME DEPARTMENT. orchard fruit a lift so as not to disturb the stalk; if ripe 


SY THE AUTHOR oF “THE BOOK OF EMBROIDERY.” they separate without difficulty. When not ripe the 
forcible damage done to the foot stalk is apt to injure 

USEFUL RECEIPTS. the next year’s bud. Pears should be dry when gathered. 

WE present our fair readers, this month, with a To REMOVE HERBS AND FLOWERS IN THE SUMMER.— 
number of useful receipts; and shall keep them, here- } Transplant in the summer season, let it be in the even- 
after, informed of all new ones, which may be inte- $ ing after the heat is passed; plant and water the same 


resting to the housewife, whether in parlor or kitchen. { immediately, and there will be no danger from the heat 
To KEEP FLIES FROM ROOMS.—-Take half a pound of ? next day. 
cantharides, an ounce and a half of gourd seed; halfan } WatTERING GARDENS.—The uses of watering are 


ounce of each, motherwort, sassafras, root of St. John’s } aliment to the plants, keeping the leaves clean of vege- 
wort, and spirit of ants: a quarter of an ounce of orpi- } tables, and keeping off insects. Never water the leaves 
ment, and a handful of savin. Cut the whole small, } or top of a plant when the sun shines. Water early in 
and reduce them to powder. Dip a feather into this } the morning and evening, except transplanted plants 
mixture, after it has boiled sufficiently, and been well } whose roots may be watered at any time. Kitchen 
cooled, and smear over any portion of the apartment } vegetables are often Jost for want of attention in this, 
most resorted to by flies, to whom it proves so insup- ; and owing to it, such articles as the radish, turnip and 
portable that they never touch any place where it is ; cabbage, are hard, dry and stringy. 
once applied. By slightly anointing a horse’s saddle, } To EXTINGUISH FIRE IN CHIMNEYS.—Put a wet 
or harness, it proves equally effective in keeping flies ‘ blanket over the whole front of the fire-place, which 
from tormenting those useful animals. * soon stops the current of air, and extinguishes the 
FILTERING MACHINE.—The best and cheapest filter” : flame. 
ing machine may be constructed as follows:—Procure ; To DRESS MUTTON TO EAT LIKE VENISON.—When it 
a large stone bottle, with the bottom knocked out, stop ; has hung till it is quite tender and looks black, wash it 
up the neck with small stones, over these form a layer ; well all over with warm vinegar, and afterward baste 
of small pebbles, then another of gravel, increasing ; it whilst roasting with cold vinegar and butter till done, 
every layer in fineness; and putting on lastly, a stratum ; and then serve it up with sweet sauce, and it will eat 
of find sand of the depth of several inches. The sand, { as light and as good flavored as venison. 
gravel, &c., should of course be previously well washed, To DISCOVER WHETHER FLOUR BE ADULTERATED.— 
until the water runs off clear and tasteless. The com- ; Mix with the flour some juice of lemon or good vinegar; 
mon filtering stones are soon rendered unserviceable by ; if the flour be pure, they will remain together at rest, 
the filling up of the pores; this apparently on the con- ; but if there be a mixture of whiting or chalk, a fermen- 
trary is a perpetual filtering machine; by merely taking { tation or working like yeast will ensue. 
out, occasionally, the upper stratum of sand, and wash- ; To DESTROY VERMIN ON ANIMALS.—Oil of turpentine, 
ing it: it will also filter large quantities of water in a ; when applied to animals, which are infected with in- 
short time, of which the common filtering stones are ‘ sects, destroys the insects without hurting the animal. 
wholly incapable. 3 To CURE THE STING OF A WASP, BEE, OR OTHER IN- 
To TAKE THE STAINS OF INK, &C., OR IRONMOULDS, ; secT.— Wet the part stung, and rub a piece of indigo 
OUT OF LINEN.—First soak the ironmoulds, &c., well, } or olive oil upon it, which will remove the pain. 


next heat a flat iron moderately hot, then lay aclean } To REMOVE FRECKLES.—Take of Alysson seed one 
thin cloth over the face of the iron; next lay on this the } part; honey two parts. Make into nommades. 

iron-mould, and rub it with a peeled lemon dipped in 3 TooTH POWDER.—Powdered cassia, one part. Rose 
common salt, till the spots disappear, which will soon } pink, one part. Orris powder, three parts. Burnt 
be. This is the best and saftest way to extract them. g alum, two parts. Powdered bark, two parts Pow- 


Genuine Winpsor soap.—To make this famous ; dered myrrh, two parts. Prepared chalk, twenty parts. 
soap for washing the hands, shaving, &c., nothing more } Mix and sift through lawn. 
is necessary than to slice the best white soap as thin as ; MILx oF RosES, FRENCH.—Rose water, five pounds. 
possible, melt it in a saucepan over a slow fire, scent it { Tincture of storax, four ounces. Tincture of benzoin, 
well with oil of caraway, and then pour into a frame or ; four ounces. Spirits of roses, one ounce. Rosemary 
mould made for that purpose, or a small drawer, adapted ; water, one pint. 
in size or form to the quantity. Peart Powper.—Pearl or bismuth white, French 
To PROPAGATE HERBS.—Many kinds of pot-herbs ; chalk, equal parts. Reduce them to fine powder, and 
may, in July, be propagated by cuttings or slips, which } sift through lawn. 
may be planted out to nurse on a shady border for a CuRE FOR THE EAR-ACHE.—Take a piece of the lean 
few weeks, or till they have struck root, and may then ; of mutton about the size of a large walnut, put it into 
be planted out where they are to remain. If made ; the fire and burn it for sometime, till it becomes re- 
about the middle or end of the month, they will be { duced almost to a cinder; then put it into a piece of 
ready for transplanting before the end of August, and } clean rag, and squeeze it until some moisture is ex- 
in that case will be well established before the winter. } pressed, which must be dropped into the ear as hot as 
The kinds are marjoram, mint, sage, sorrel, tansy, the patient can bear it. 
tarragons and thyme. First RATE COUGH REMEDY.—Syrup of squills; Tinc- 
GATHERING FRUITS.—Plums readily separate from } ture of Paregoric; syrup of poppies—equal parts. Dose 
their twigs when ripe. Apricots are ready when the ? —one tea-spoon full. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Zoe, or, the History of two Lives. By Miss Jews- 
bury. lvol. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1845.— 
This is one of the most remarkable novels, written by 
a female, that ever came under our notice. Yet we 
rose from its perusal with a feeling of dissatisfaction. 
Tho book is full of eloquent thoughts, but its tendency 
is to unsettle the mind: it points out evils in society, 
and neglects the remedy. There are many things in 
the novel that surprise us as coming from a woman; 
we had scarcely thought any of the sex so bold and 
speculative, or so regardless of conventionalities. The 
author isa sister of Miss Jewsbury, the poetess, who 
died some years since of cholera in the East. 

The Diary of Lady Willoughby. 1vol. Wiley & 
Putnam. New York, 1845.—This book is issued in 
the same style as “Undine.” It is the diary of the 
domestic life of a fictitious personage, supposed to 
have been kept in England during the great rebellion; 
but so full of wraisemblance is it, so minutely and 
touchingly are its little incidents described, and with 
such exquisite delicacy is the character of Lady Wil- 
loughby drawn, that on laying down the volume one 
regrets it is a fiction. The work, indeed, imposed on 
the critics at first. As the record of the feelings of a 
wife and mother, in a crisis full of damger to her hus- 
band, Theiary of Lady Willoughby is invaluable. 


Undine: and Sintram and his Companions. 1 vol. 
Wiley & Putnam, New York, 1845.—This is one of 
the series of ‘‘books which are books,” with clear type, 
fine paper and wide margin, issued by Messrs. Wiley 
& Putnam of New York. ‘ Undine” is the story of a 
water spirit, from the German of De la Motte Foque: 
one of the most graceful and ideal fictions ever written. 
*Sintram and his Companions” is’ofless merit, but it 
contains many passages of wild grandeur which will 
recommend it to all true lovers of the imaginative. 


A Frogghint on the Irish Church. By thelate Rev. 
Sidney Smith. \wol. 32 pages. Redding & Co., 
1845.—Political disquisitions are rather out of our 
line; but this pamphlet, which was found among the 
papers of the writer after his decease, is so very able 
that we cannot help alluding to it. The essay, indeed, 
is in his best style: nervous, epigrammatic, logical and 
witty. It shows that up to the latest hour of his life 
the Rev. Sydney Smith was as much opposed as ever 
to oppression and abuse. 

The Warwick Woodlands. By Frank Forester. 1 
vol. G. B. Zeiber & Co., Philadelphia, 1845.—Frank 
Forester is a nomme de guerre, the real author of this 

* pleasant book being H. W. Herbert, Esq. It consists 
of a series of sporting sketches, written with great 
vivacity, and abounding with humor. We confess we 
like the aathor’s style better in this dishabille than in 
the more labored dress it assumes in his novels. 

The Prisoners of Perote. ByW.P. Stapp. G.B. 
Zeiber  Co., Philadelphia, 1845.—This is a graphic 
account of the march and capture of the Texan expe- 
dition against Meir. The fight at that place is thril- 
lingly described. Certainly, if there have been heroes 
since the Paladins, these men were such. 
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The Lady’s Work-Box Companion. Millinery and 
Dress Making. The Hand Book of the Toilette. The 
Etiquette of Courtship and Marriage. The Polka. 
Svols. T. B. Peterson. Here are five volumes which 
may be had separately or together, at prices varying 
from sixpence to a shilling per volume. Our lady-sub- 
scribers could not do better than to order the whole set. 

Tom Cringle’s Log. 1 vol. H. Daggers, New 
York, 1845.—This is the best sea-novel ever written. 
The author’s powers of description are unequalled. 
The work has gone through several editions since it 
first appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine: yet the de- 
mand for it seems to be almost as great as ever. 

Littell’s Living Age. Vol.4. T. H. Carter & Co., 
Boston.—Here we have the first volume complete of 
this year; and, when bound, the work is fully worthy a 
place in the library. It is the best of the many com- 
pendiums of English periodicals. 

Recollections of Service in China. By Captain A. 
Cunynghame. 1vol. G. B. Zeiber & Co., Philada., 
1845.—This is a very agreeable book, full of personal 
narrative and abounding with sketches of manners and 
customs in China. 

Mount Sorel. By the author of “ Two Old Men’s 
Tales.” Harper & Brothers, New York, 1845—A 
very pleasing novel, though Inferior to the earlier pro- 
ductions of the same author. 

The Wandering Jew. Nos. 1 and 12. T. B. 
Peterson.—This novel increases in interest: it is cer- 
tainly the most thrilling fiction of the year. 


Cataract or PupranassuM.—We present a view, 
this month, of one of the most remarkable natural 
curiosities in Asia. The Cataract of Puppanassum in 
Hindostan is celebrated for its sublimity far and wide ; 
and to its wild beauty is added the further charm of 
religious veneration; for the natives worship it as one 


of the holiest spots in the East. The hieroglyphics dis- 
cernible on the face of the rock to the right, bear some 
resemblance to those of Egypt The Hindoos regard 
them with superstitious awe, and a late traveller says 
that almost the first thing his attendants did, on landing 
near the cataract, was to fling themselves prostrate 
before these mysterious signs. 


Tue Saturpay Eventne Post.—This is the oldeat, 
and one of the best weekly newspapers published in 
Philadelphia. Either it or Neal’s Gazette can be sub- 
stituted, in a club, for one or more copies of this book: 
thus instead of three copies of our magazine for Five 
Dollars, we will send two copies and either one of the 
above newspapers, or one copy and both the above 
newspapers. And so, in the larger clubs, either work 
may be substituted for the other. 


Our PicrortaL ANNUAL.—This is a publication for 
the centre-table, and contains twelve fine engravings. 
A more suitable present for a ladye-love there could 
not be. Price One Dollar. 











